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SEPULCHRE 
By AE. 


The skies were dim and vast and deep 
Above the vale of rest. 

They seemed to rock the stars to sleep 
Beyond the mountain’s crest. 


I sought for graves I had mourned, but found 
The roads were blind. The grave 

Even of love, heart-lost, was drowned 

Under time’s brimming wave. 


Huddled beneath the wheeling sky, 
Strange was my comfort there : 

That stars and stones, and love and I 
Drew to one sepulchre. 


AGRA 
By Lord Dunsany 


The rosy walls, unguarded but strong as of old, 
Which sheltered dynasties now dust on the air; 
The Indian sunsets, lilac and green and gold, 
And the little skirl of a pipe from one knows not where ; 


These things may fade from me if not written soon ; 

But the sudden gleam in a cloudy night on the dome 
Of the Taj Mahal beneath a ray of the moon, 

Like a pearl held up for a moment clear of its home 


By a dying diver, to sink again in the deep ; 

And the mosque unseen coming suddenly into sight 
And smiling once and going back to its sleep ; 

These must remain with me while my eyes have light. 


HEY NONNY 
By O. G. 


I saw the merry freshet of the Spring 

Against the azure of the sky afar, 

Primrose and daffodil and evening star, 

In the clear light when light was lengthening, 
Pouring on Earth its procreant cataract, 
Lovely, and filled with waves of life unseen, 
As fresh a Spring as ever there has been, 

In spite of all the Springs that have been wrecked. 
But I who could remember many waves, 

And many a girl grown into lengthy dress 

All withered now, or widowed, held my breath, 
Sickened at Nature laughing on her graves ; 
But what have I to do remembering ? 

What else is Joy but mockery of Death ? 


A FABLE 
By Alec Brown 


"Twas once proposed, among the Beasts that Fight 
for Daily Bread, to join their hands in Peace— 
for if, they thought, all huntsmen club together, 
they should need never squabble as to whether, 
say, friend wolf with a sheep possess the right 
both to devour the meat, and sell the fleece. 


But though they were agreed that it were folly 
to waste sharp fangs upon each other’s hides, 
instead of on the lower beasts they fed on, 
they were most nervy about Armageddon— 
which was their name for any general mellay 
by which their snarling world its prey divides. 
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Their theory was, that by united hunting 

they would not even need to fight their prey, 
but, overaweing it by force of numbers, 

would represent death as a gentle slumber, 
and, decking out the prize with proper bunting, 
persuade the brute its wretched self to slay. 


Yet, in their nerviness, whene’er they filled 
their friendly bellies, licked their silky chops, 
instead of study to improve belief 

in their philosophy, they sharpened teeth ; 
and, as with*1ove of pure fight instilled, 
drew keener claws on ever finer strops. 


Now, of their number was an idle Dragon, 
too brainy far—a contemplative fellow— 

and, as his father was a kind of miser, 

richer in bones he was, though was no wiser ; 
he stored his stinking stock, a drag on 
progress—and professed to like em mellow. 


But not so far away there was a Monkey, 
learned too, in quite a different fashion— 

he nipped about as though someone had tied 
a box of jumping jacks to his—tough hide ; 
and Contrary to Nature, little Skunk, 

he for a meaty diet had a passion. 


Now, fast as fleas upon the Dragon’s back 

this little Monkey’s hungry race was breeding ; 
and, lackaday, their island was too small 

to yield sufficient carnage to feed all, 

while neighbour Dragon suffered from no lack— 
neither in fresh nor foul food was he needy. 


But though the airy serpent might have shared 
his vast resources with the perverse ape, 

he was what is now called an Introvert— 

that is, not conscious of the Monkey’s hurt. 
He was a sportsman too, his soul ensnared 

by bloody fleahunt on his scaly scape. 
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A difference in taste—nil disputandum : 

a dirty gentleman, a natty bounder— 

that’s not the point—the brave beast troubles not 
which one be sober, which a drunken sot— 

to comprehend their point, recall the hound 

asleep in hay, and know what Powers command them. 


They held the other fellow should be pleased 
to give up anything they may be short in-— 
thus Monkey thought his antiquated neighbour 
should be delighted to receive strange labour, 
thus both of ripening heritage be eased, 

and cede his flea-run for the other’s sport. 


Now, in their nerviness the beasts still sharped, 
as I have said, their nice protective claws ; 

if any one of them o’erstepped the mark, 

the rest would scotch him for his illtimed lark ; 
but each in tum, a parrot music, harped 

his Love of Peace—as an Uplifting Cause. 


And as a proof of their ideal intentions, 

they made a League to advertise their purity, 
and in a temple at Geneva prated 

as if bad manners were quite antiquated, 

as if a series of adept conventions 

against aggression were enough security. 


Meanwhile good friendly Monkey had grown peckish, 
and eyed the Dragon’s meat stores with dismay ; 
and being tired of permanent abstaining, 

he went into a little extra training, 

and when he thought the thoughtful Dragon sickish, 
he tried to take those extra bones away. 


But Dragon held his neighbour’s manners Shocking, 
and when the pert ape trod upon his tail, 

to all the other beasties’ great concern 

events should take So Unforeseen a Tum, 

in deadly clinch of hatred interlocking, 

the disputants went at it, tooth and nail. 
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Now, they just then already were most frightened 
because their weapon-sharpening cost so much, 
and fools suggested none could come to harm 

if everyone be noble, and disarm ; 

but all these efforts to be quite enlightened 
seemed to the little Monkey double-dutch. 


The Monkey’s mouthpiece, questioned by the Council, 
how dare he start upon a private war, 

brought evidence the Dragon’s tail was stained 
with blood his own internal flea-wars rained ; 

and did suggest, with wondrous Monkey bounce, 

“ Tllustrious Dragon’s very fond of gore.” 


Then each Beast spoke, with a religious whine, 
as if a Dragon war—were Grace Divine— 
“We cannot contemplate fang-blunting, 

too lofty object is united hunting ’”— 

each said “‘ No claw be more than mine, 

and at My length we'll draw a golden line.”’ 


This seemed to be a heaven-made decision, 

because it left them where they were before 

that noisome League had made them quite ashamed 
of how a proper snarling Beast is framed— 

for in a Hunting-world, to have division, 

we cannot but admit there must be War. 


THE SOUL OF IRELAND 
By Vilhelm Gronbech 


HE Celts are a strange people, and always have been. Once 
they conquered the world. In the morning of time, before the 
daylight of history had shone on western Europe and Italy, 

they sat up north by the Rhine and enjoyeda rest ; whatever rest 
may have been like then, perhaps with a few little excursions 
across the Channel for a change. But one fine century it struck 
them that the world was wide and that they had seen very little 
of it, so off they went, through thick and thin, through France 
down to the Mediterranean, and still further onwards. In the 
year 390 they camped before Rome ; they had turned the northern 
Italian states topsy-turvy, and Rome met with the same fate. 
But while the Romans sat on the Capitol, wondering what they 
could do about it, the Celts took the opportunity of ferreting 
through southern Italy. This was the first world-size experience 
of history which the little peasant state by the Tiber had had, 
and in their meagre early annals they needed Brennus throwing 
his sword into the scales ; he was an indispensable figure. 

A century later, the Gauls overran Greece ; they swarmed up 
the road past the Parthenon on their way to Delphi, Apollo’s ancient 
sanctuary, to have a look at the treasures. And the news of the 
uninvited guests in Greece could hardly have been stale in Asia 
Minor, before they turned up there in person, with the same 
insatiable thirst for adventure and gold. But the Celts never called 
for very long. The Romans sat on the Capitol, as many as could 
Squeeze together, watching their city burn. The Celts thought 
sieges extremely troublesome, especially of Roman fortresses, 
where the geese were so wakeful at night, and the Romans dis- 
covered that at certain times gold was not wasted, even if it had 
to outbalance the sum agreed on by the weight of a chieftain’s 
sword. And that finishes the saga of the Celts in southern Italy, 
it even seals their fate in the whole peninsula. The visit in Delphi 
ended equally abruptly. There they had Apollo himself to deal 
with, who several centuries before had shown the greedy Persians 
that he was not in vain named the Far-Hitter, even if it were 
rocks that he threw at them, and in similar need he may well have 
repeated his past exploits. But though gossip may have been 
right in declaring that what fell among the Celts here as in Rome 
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was more in the nature of metal, one thing is certain, that Celtic 
-luck was, | if possible, more short-lived in Greece than in Italy. 
Forever will the Dying Gaul commemorate the Celts as conquerors. 

We naturally see Celtic history very much foreshortened. From 
the point of view of the people who had them in and out of their 
houses and back and forth through their fields the time, which is 
to us a mere glimpse, probably seemed lengthy enough. And 
much blood must have flowed in single combats before the last 
land-viking had been put under the ground or settled in peace 
above it as a tamed son-in-law or tenant. But our perspective is 
correct enough for us: those early Celtic settlers counted for little 
in history. Culture and politics continued in southern and eastern 
Europe as if nothing had happened, while the time about the birth 
of Christ marked the farewell of the Celts to Gaul, their homeland, 
and the entry of the Romans. The Franks continued the breaking- 
down begun by Caesar, and the Anglo-Saxons did the same on the 
other side of the Channel. 

But the Celts, or, to designate them more accurately, the 
Irish, came once more as conquerors to the continent, this time 
with the weapons of peace. Before the Germanic peoples had 
really begun to suspect anything about the new god who was 
going to melt Europe into unity, the Irish had made the transition 
to Christianity and with such simplicity of heart that the new 
ideas drove them into the neighbouring lands as fiery preachers. 
The apostles wandered afield to Scotland, to England, over the 
Channel to the Friesians and the Franks, serving God with power- 
ful speech and wondrous deeds. At home they built great monas- 
teries with schools and libraries, where the learning of the South 
was fondly nursed. In the seventh century, Irish monasteries as 
far down as Switzerland and northern Italy bore witness to the spirit 
of Christian conquest that came from the green island in the North. 
So powerful was this work of the spirit, so unique, that it looked 
for a long time as though Europe might have two Christian 
cultures, a Celtic by the side of the Roman. But Rome did not sit 
still and watch this spirit permeating the North, and even before 
the day of Charles the Great the battle was decided and Irish 
spiritual life nullified as an independent trend in medieval culture. 

The Celts were always a people apart, and therefore they have 
never obtained the honour of really getting into history as it is 
written by men and read by boys. This is a pity, for doubtless 
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they would have become the heroes of all lads, seeing that they 
incarnate the ideal that inspires youthful fancy. The youth dreams 
of himself as the hero who can do the exceptional, but is too great 
to do common deeds and therefore marked for a proud pathetic 
death—and like such a dream were the significant centuries in 
Gaul and Britain which saw the rise of modern Europe. Greeks 
and Germans started their careers as romantically as did the 
Celts, but while the latter spent themselves in flowering, the former 
learned the art of conquering the earth by the simple method of 
striking root in it. In youth’s ideal picture, one must also be 
surrounded by a world of enemies, and that dream too the Celts 
realized. The Anglo-Saxons pressed them and the Vikings plagued 
them, while in the Celtic legends the youth will find that heroic 
sadness which makes his own death-fancies so enjoyable to him. 
The comparison with youth can be stretched yet a little further. 
The Celts, those in any case of whose spiritual life we know some- 
thing, looked always more to their inner necessities than to exterior 
circumstances, exactly as it is with the young, whose tragedy is 
nourished by a profound understanding of their own vital need 
and a sovereign ignorance of what the world has to offer. They 
fight only to defend themselves, without suspecting that the 
victory is to him who can take advantage of his opponent’s pecu- 
liarities and meet him on his own ground. For which reason he 
becomes his enemy’s strongest ally. 

The Celts lack organisation, says the historian dryly. They 
have never been able to build up a state, because those units of 
which the state was to be built up were too mobile. An Irish Harald 
Haarfager would not find it enough to fight one or several Hafrs- 
fjord battles; he would have to begin every day by collecting 
the kingdom together again, because tribes and families in Ireland 
were so independent that they rolled apart the moment the uniting 
necessity slackened. 

In a country made up of single wills to this extent the possi- 
bilities for new combinations are so limitless that the state pattern 
is never determined even if grouping and regrouping are experi- 
mented with through a thousand years. Every day brings its 
motives, causing yesterday’s friendships to pale before new declara- 
tions of love, and then the chieftain’s power comes to depend. on 
whether MacAdam is friendly to-day with MacAbel or MacCain. 
But behind this tendency to live life in kaleidoscopic friendships 
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and enmities must lie deep psychical habits, so deep that they can 
perhaps hardly be explained by strangers. Easy enough to speak 
of the need for independence—but our ancestors too had their 
pride, and it led them to form permanent states. Perhaps one 
comes nearer to reality when one adds that the Irishman so enjoys 
the present possibilities of life that all vague pictures of future 
possibilities are dimmed. When he sees his daughter run away 
without paternal blessing, when he rejoices in having driven his 
neighbour’s prize bull into his own stable, when he leaps up at the 
feast to maintain his family honour in single combat, then those 
are experiences that prove their vital force by at once engendering 
mighty words and deeds. He is a realist of the moment in the 
deepest sense of the word: he cannot be content with drafts on 
the future, he must feel in himself that he is alive, and that life 
is full, life is driving. 

Therefore, strange as it may sound at first, it is because the 
Irishman is so full of the present that he is so faithful to himself 
and his land. It is the land, the neighbours, nature in his own 
district, which occupy !*m, and whether he is fighting or drinking 
with his neighbours, it is for them he lives. That fellow feeling 
which in other countries is translated into political solidarity, he 
carries in himself, realizing it equally in clenched fist and open 
hand. Land and folk are the fundamental moods of his soul, 
and for this reason he is unchangeable, the same now psycho- 
logically as he was a thousand years ago. Folk and land are not 
only a necessity, they are his living riches, and hence the world’s 
history slips off his back. 

It is not easy to dismiss the Celtic temperament with a few 
formulas. The Celt is unstable, people say, yes—but he is also 
tough. He lacks character—yes, except the character to remain 
himself through centuries. He lives for the day—yes, because 
he has the centuries within. He flames into enthusiasm, but lacks 
endurance—yes, completely, except the endurance of being able 
to continue to become enthusiastic. 

You never learn to know people by looking at them, the most 
that can be arrived at in this way is to toss off a bon mot about 
them, call them romantic or without character, words meaningless 
in themselves. Nobody is any wiser for looking at the stranger’s 
eyes, one must learn to look with them. ; 

Unfortunately we shall never know how Rome was mirrored 
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in the eyes of Brennus, nor how the legions of Rome looked to 
Vercingetorix, for the Gauls passed beyond without leaving any 
last confession. But we can go to Ireland: here lives a Celtic 
people that has not been content merely to Have sung and loved ; 
in century-old literature the Irish have confessed their love and 
hymned the world which enchanted their eyes. 

A strange world to drop into unprepared. The proportions are 
quite other than those we are used to. Giants there have been 
everywhere, and we know that our own northern variety were 
big and thick and anything but harmonious in features and habits, 
but when an Irish giant presents himself we have to bend back 
our heads yet a good deal further and to open our eyes a good deal 
further too. The ocean is a duck-pond for him, his stride so long 
that all of the sea is visible between his legs; the hero who flies 
up on the edge of his shield in order to hack away at him is a mere 
mote blown into the air by the giant’s breath. He can open a 
maw so huge that vessels can cruise about in it, if they don’t 
happen to run aground on the lungs hopping wildly in the depths. 
And his appearance ! Indeed, the reader can enter into the feelings 
of the old monk who indited the description and who in the middle 
of the sentence was so overcome that he hurriedly scratched a 
“Help, Lord Jesus,” in the margin of his manuscript before he 
ventured to continue. And these giants give battle to men and 
are conquered by them, so high is the standard for heroes in 
Ireland. The tiny human dot blown away from the edge of the 
shield comes back again and again, and he does not give up until 
there is dead calm in the great body ; then, in spite of his explicable 
weariness, he retums in one leap from the scene of the struggle 
to the royal dun some half score miles inland, because he will not 
be left behind by his comrades, who have been sent home by the 
giant's fist with nothing achieved. 

This is Cuchullin, the pride of Ireland, Ulster’s darling hero, 
he for whom all women yearn. Paralyzed with admiration, the 
girls stare at him when he rushes along in his war chariot : his 
hair flung out like a cloud about his head, brown closest to the 
scalp, scarlet in the middle, and purest gold at the ends; in each 
eye seven pupils glitter like jewels. He is terrible when he charges 
in battle, all his muscles dance ifi his body so that his calves slip 
to the front of his legs ; one eye creeps into his head, not even a 
crane’s bill could pick it out, while the other sticks forward on a 
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long stalk. He runs out on the chariot pole and fights from the 
end of it, yea, he jumps forward still, and stands on the vapour 
that steams from the horses’ nostrils. When he comes home, hot 
from the battle, no one can approach him, the only remedy is to 
send the ladies of the royal dun naked against him and then watch 
for the moment he lowers his eyes to throw him into a tub of cold 
water, from the first tub into a second, from the second into a 
third ; the first boils, even the third is more than lukewarm, but then 
Cuchullin is able to walk into the hall like a normal human being. 

He was only six years of age when he demanded his weapons 
and a seat among the warriors. He selected exactly the day which, 
it was prophesied, would bring the greatest renown and the 
shortest life among Irish heroes, and he refuted all pleading by 
saying, “‘ One day and one night suffice for me, if my honour may 
live forever !”” So his desire was fulfilled, though it was hard to 
armour him, seventeen war chariots bursting under him before 
the right one could be found. His bride and her love he won by 
slaying all of her kin, who were guarding the maiden’s bower. 
When he armed himself for his death faring the country was filled 
with smoke and fire, all weapons fell from their hooks, his horse 
wept tears of blood, but nought could stop him. He was hard to 
daunt: the whole field of battle was grey with spilt brains, the 
bleeding limbs of his enemies lay thick as dewdrops in May. When 
at last his entrails welled out, he tied himself to a stone pillar 
so as to die standing, and his sword falling from his stiffening hand 
revenged its master by cutting an arm off his slayer. 

-Now imagine this Cuchullin rushing along like a sweeping 
storm—and meeting Sigurd Fafnersbane. 

Steady and quiet, Sigurd is jogging along; he dismounts 
near the dragon’s pathway, shrewdly digs a trench where he can 
sit and stab the worm to the heart when it fares forth to drink— 
and then he goes to the cave, loads the treasure on the back of 
Grane, his horse, and goes on his way. With sure footing in the 
present he continues to reach out for the future, for the honour 
that men live by. 

When Brynhild discovers that she who could do with no less 
than the foremost hero of all the world has got only the next 
foremost, who had to let his friend ride through the flames for 
him, then their fate is bound in a knot that only death can sever— 
and staunchly Sigurd goes on; not stopping to turn when he 
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feels fate overtaking him. His horse stands drooping over its 
master’s body ; he is commemorated by a woman’s weeping that 
sounds through the castle till all the geese in the farmyard scream, 
and in his honour the rejected Brynhild builds a mighty pyre 
for herself and her maidens. 

Sigurd is the ideal of the North, as Cuchullin is that of Ireland. 
In both the same hunger for living to the full, in both the same 
desire to measure life in terms of honour and renown, but the 
resemblance serves just to bring out the difference of the worlds 
they live in. The Northemer, at home in Sigurd’s world, would 
feel very strange were he suddenly transplanted to the plains of 
Ireland. At first his laughter would ring out loudly, at seeing 
Cuchullin dashing along with brown-red-gold locks and_ killing 
three hundred men at the first encounter, but little by little his 
sense of humour would change into a feeling of the uncanny. Of 
course he believes that as he sees the world, so it must be, and 
of course he draws the conclusion that there is something wrong 
with Irish vision—until it dawns on him that the Irishman is seeing 
that which he never noticed. So grandiose is the Irishman’s world 
that his experiences can only be told in words no less than these, 
and in images grotesque to other people. So great is the world 
that man has almost to burst himself to contain its might. 

But, curiously enough, the Celt who has to widen his eyes to 
the size of brewery vats to receive the world’s greatness often stops 
where the Northerner indifferently passes by. The Irishman sees 
the tiny thing, a little flower, and he bends down and caresses it 
with words. He can take it up into himself and give it eternity 
of expression without brushing the freshness of the moment from 
it. He broods over his own heart as he broods over the flower and 
feels the faint breath of longing as sensitively as the softest breeze 
in nature. He caresses woman as he caresses the flower, so that 
her faintest heartbeat is eternalized in song. He knows the sorrow 
of women and can express them in two lines like these: Rather 
love and be forsaken than only to be half-loved. 

What new eyes we get when the Irishman teaches us to see: 
what whiteness in the light, what greenness in the grass, the whole 
world filled with light and colour, not merely colour laid on. How 
we feel the sun when it rises and the chasm opens to infold the 
rising beams! And what changing light and colour in this new 
world : the light spreads dazzling across the sea, and the crests 
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of the waves but now a swarm of sharp lines turn to shining planes, 
light shadowing light. And again: though the world be more 
radiantly green than we ever suspected, how grey the grey has 
become, something which settles on everything that rises, and 
crushes it down. ‘“‘ Oxen bellow, the summer vanishes, the sun 
declines, cold winds gather strength, the earth sighs, the sea howls, 
the grey goose wails on frost-cold wing.” And what strength in 
the winter storms when every fjord is a sea and every pool a lake! 

This world is not a flatness where men trudge on with their 
work, now whipped by the rain, now warmed by the sun, it is 
something living roundabout, below, above, on all sides, even 
right into him. There is no border between the soul and nature, 
the very same life throbs from within him out into far infinite 
mists. The sea has really taken the beloved, taken him from the 
woman’s white arms and wrapped him in its darkness. For the 
sobbing heard in the breakers is the same that sounds in her choking 
voice, and she sees herself indeed in the hart she meets in the 
mountain pass bellowing with loneliness. 

How that Irish monk in St. Gall felt the world within him, 
when he jotted these verses on the margin of his manuscript : 


Great woods gird me now around, 
With sweet sound merle sings to me: 
My much-lined pages over 

Sings its lover minstrelsie. 


Soft it sings its measured song, 
Hid among the tree-tops green : 
May God on high thus love me, 
Thus approve me, all unseen. 


The lines flowed together when the blackbird sang, his gaze 
sought the great woods that wreathed the monastery, and in that 
brief, or long, moment when the quietude of the summer day 
filled the monk, his far country and the woods of St. Gall melted 
into a living dream. 

So deep and broad is this world of the Irishman that he never 
comes to the end of it, again and again he sees new visions. He 
sails out on adventure bound, and in the middle of the sea his ship 
quietly anchors itself ; he leaves the ship to unfasten the invisible 
ropes, and sinks down into the dwelling of the nine daughters of 
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the sea. There he stays then, watching life drifting shadowlessly 
past, until his desire for renown sets him sailing again. As he is 
returning, and steering the ship over that place in the depths where 
his son was born and beyond it towards his home, a continual 
surging is heard behind him, he is followed by the metallic boat 
of the mermaids—and the corpse of his'own son is washed back 
and forth in the breakers to welcome him. 

Or he sails on and over the infinite sea, and up over the 
horizon lifts the island of the Immortals; gentle music discloses 
its whereabouts, but it hides itself in the radiance it suffuses over 
the wave-crests. Many-coloured air quivers over fruits with the 
hue of precious stones, and steeds azure as the vault of heaven 
dance above angels playing among azure and gold. 

Or the unknown comes beckoning to the king’s son in the 
shape of two birds joined by a gold-chain; he drives across 
plains and valleys till he finds the realm of the forest meadow 
where kings stretch their limbs under trees with silver 
trunks and scarlet leaves. There a golden-locked maiden greets 
him, and he discovers that happiness is not too dearly 
bought even were its price the heritage of a kingdom. And other 
roads lead over plains, with grass that grips like claws, to the 
world of giants. 

This is the span of the Irishman’s soul. The restlessness in it 
comes from the fact that he cannot say no *o any of the many 
offerings of life, he must catch and contain them all, though he 
burst. He is never done, for he has not got the sane economy 
of other people who are able to set a boundary to experience. 
These receive whatever may fall within their limit , and transmute 
it into the soul of their soul, while he is daily exploding the boun- 
daries of his soul to make way for new treasures; and therefore, 
while the former grow in strength through their experience, the 
Irishman yields himself to violence. And hence that wide span 
in his moods, well suited to making sedate mortals shake their 
heads and emit the least little doubt as to whether he has what 
is called character. A Sigurd Fafnersbane goes silent in misfortune, 
in suffering his soul contracts to a yet greater tension, the heavi- 
ness of his experience makes it sink deeper and deeper, further and 
further from all self-expression. With Cuchullin, on the contrary, 
the more violent his sorrow, the mére he forces his soul to opposite 
sides, both ambition and tendemess grow exaggeratedly, so that 
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it looks to others as though he were thrown back and forth between 
extremes. 

The Celts finished their réle as a nation before the history of 
Europe began, and they seem to have been broken as a spiritual 
power when Rome forced the Irish church down into vassalage. 
And yet—perhaps the greatest deeds of the Celts have been done 
since those days. They have been a quiet power in Europe; 
century after century they have been freely spending their riches, 
and made us all their debtors. Through centuries Europe has been 
a flourishing vineyard with a wonderful abundance and a manifold 
variety. Gardeners were never lacking in this vineyard, who 
grafted and pruned with theory and method, and yet strange 
growths persisted in shooting forth which were wrong according 
to theory but whose fruits were sweet with a sweetness that made 
men taste and say: these are good. The gardeners weeded and 
pruned to preserve the purity of the species, but the strange 
shoots had a vital force that conquered art. In many cases 
the new vines simply climbed over the wall—all can see how the 
vines of the Orient swarmed up and clothed the garden of Europe 
in new splendour during the crusades, while the new shoots from 
Rome and Hellas during the renaissance were a visible wonder 
even to contemporaries. But secret changes have also taken place 
in this garden of Europe. Amazed, the gardener has seen the old 
plantation changing from within, getting a deeper tint in the leaf 
and a strange fragrance in the flower, yet no one knew where the 
force came from. No one remembered that a spring still flowed in 
the farthest West, a spring that has been filtering into the soil for 
centuries, keeping its marvellous fertility alive. It has been a 
fountain of youth, first of all for England, but through England 
for all of Europe. 

The significance which the Celts in Ireland and Britain have 
had for the spiritual life of Europe cannot be defined by common 
words like influence or loan. No use in pointing at isolated thoughts 
and forms and sayings: this has been created by the Celtic spirit. 
Its peculiar quality lies more often in its power to awaken the need 
of life in germs which perhaps otherwise had continued to slumber 
as barren potentialities. 

Within the romantic poetry of the middle ages, names like 
Arthur and Perceval of course lead one’s thoughts to the neigh- 
bours of the Normans, but all attempts to divide the knightly 
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romances into Celtic and non-Celtic constituents have gone wrong 
and will always be vain. The uniqueness of the knightly romances 
is not that they contain remarkable adventures, but that life itself 
is an adventure for these people. Only he really lives who is able 
to bring out the wonders of existence. The hero rides forth into 
the world ; suddenly the castle stands mysteriously before him ; 
the hoofbeats of his horse sound hollow in the deserted courtyard ; 
yet there is a little old man to take his bridle and a little old woman 
to make his bed, and next morning the knight meets the fair 
maiden who lives there in charge of the old people—and then woe 
to her wicked guardian ! 

Or he rides forth to see if the world contain his superior. 
‘He meets the giant who herds all the beasts of forest and plain 
and who with one blow of his cudgel can fill the plain with howling 
monsters, dragons, snakes, and this giant can show him where to 
turn to test his young strength. He rides further on, the woods 
close about him, and far at the end of the bright glade he sees a 
spring under a mighty tree. He dips into the bubbling water, and 
at that instant a storm breaks which strips the forest of leaves. 
Suddenly the light returns, a swarm of birds settle with lovely 
twittering in the top of the tree by the spring, and the black knight 
appears on the forest road. 

Here a new element has entered, a mysterious absorption in 
nature, which leads the thought to Celtic fancy ; but one would 
soon stand empty-handed did one begin to analyse the tale. Both 
are really stories of every day; that is to say, of the world as 
mirrored in the medieval soul. 

And thus the Celts have been helping to compose the soul of 
England through centuries, from the renaissance to our own time. 
The kind of awakening that was inaugurated with the poetry of 
Burns is prepared in secret. What did it mean to the eighteenth 
century that obscure bookshop windows displayed poetry books 
with simple songs about running water and drooping willows, 
songs that did not contain a single idea, hardly any meaning in 
the sense of that time, but only a rhythm and a mood! But these 
often unknown poets were quietly having their eect on the soul 
that was to come and to find its expression through Burns down 
to Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats. And here it is that we can 
glimpse one of the ways in which the Celtic world filters into the 
English; but such “literary currents’”’ are only the other 
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symptoms of a process of rejuvenation that continually goes on in 
the depths through the marriage of the Celtic and the English 
world. England has had the luck to have a people at its borders 
who shared its everyday culture and yet possessed something of 
its own, a people that entered English culture and that yet had 
something more. It has helped to give England a healthy restless- 
ness, so that it could never be satisfied with the gathered ex- 
perience. When the head got heavy and the heart-beat senile, then 
England could shake off its drowsiness, open its eyes to the world, 
see new wonders in the light on sea and land; and people who 
appeared petrified in conventional rules—or exceptions—became 
once more beings worth loving and laughing at and fighting for. 
Again and again England has been able to recommence breaking 
its links with the past, because its soul has never been finished. 
And so Sigurd and Cuchullin met nevertheless, indeed they 
had already met at the time when our ancestors in the Viking 
period tramped across the hills of Ireland and spread themselves 
in its royal duns. And this meeting has also left its mark on the 
North, in the powerful epic of Ragnarok—but that is another saga. 
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THE REV. MR. BURDIBON IN 
FUNKENBURG 


By Dermot Murphy 


morning and with a sense of lightness and of being crowned 

with ambulant, turbulent may-blossom for worldly virtues 
since dawn. Even if we arrive in Weimar only in time for the 
Goethe centenary, well done. I do not wish to look at any 
Bergschloss built in the time of Henry II (nor even the Fiftieth) 
and I told Hubert so. 1830, said I, is my current date. I am 
not the man to be held up by antiquity, immobilised and enrap- 
tured by it. The Pyramids may appal some people who love 
to let their imagination stray in the dark of the wee small 
centuries ; our British hieropolis of Stonehenge, which seems to 
me to want everything but a situation, may oppress their minds 
with sentiments of non-actuality and personal inconsequence ; 
but I can look longer at the Forth Bridge and feel the better for 
it. Of all the stretch of past let me choose 1830 with its roweries 
and headaches. 

The houses on one side of the Tempekhofgasse are rosy in the 
sunlight ; on the other side the houses are immersed in cool 
shadow. At the end of the street a Doric peristyle accumulates, 
very white and startling under the azure sky. Nearest me on the 
right hand is the Rathaus, a birdcage wreathed in stone branches 
of ivy and oak and defrauded of just proportions by a colossal 
St. Michael. He tells the time by hitting a smaller Satan in 
D-flat with his iron two-fisted sword, and thus the archangel, 
bearing on breast and shield the arms of the imperial House of 
Austria, drops nine bronze invectives into the flowing stream to 
make the folks believe down the bank who look up that town 
and state and empire will go on as before until something more 
perverse is organised. Hubert is impatient. He will vanish 
into the hotel and command breakfast, and then if I know the 
man I’m dealing with he will sit in the window and follow his 
custom of spying on me with his glasses. I wish I had not the 
misfortune to travel with a man whose mind is honeycombed 
with crochets. See him now stand thoughtful, watch in hand, 
as if the imperial clock owed half an hour at least to his 
Waltham. 


W* REACH the town by the stage, as I called it, late in the 
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Lordly weather. The fountain plays, the pigeons climb 
Renaissance stairways in the middle air. Only Hubert will 
trouble me unless I let him alone. To-day there shall be no 
bending-match between his will and mine. I am rooted to this 
spot. J’y sus, 7’y reste, tenax propositi, was ich fiir ein Mann 
bum. Market booths are being erected all about the fountain 
with awnings of many colours. Flags and placards converse 
in the warm air in a language of their own, but one by one they 
cry out bits of expletive, admonitory and exclamatory propaganda. 

The fountain spurts are solid silver under the golden sunshine, 
and over all the gilded dome of the Rathaus is a gloriating sign 
in the blue of heaven. To-morrow, the earliest in view of my 
present resolution, I shall paint the scene the moment I have 
bought the stuff for the purpose, first in ultramarine-grey and 
orange-brown to conciliate the realists of the magazines and 
amateurs of the kodak and then with an extended palette to 
please myself. To emphasise my changing views with more 
permanent emotions I ought to paint oftener. 

I shall not breakfast in the hotel, nor hear again the guests 


“ Audibly a-cropping of their meal ” 


as Wordsworth says in one of his left-handed poems. I shall 
breakfast in the open on a sausage and a glass of beer. Hubert 
makes his going-hence a lesson and the merchants seem to be 
ready to perpetuate their custom. I feelin my pockets. Naturally 
I feel first my vest-pocket wireless receiver; then my pencils, 
pens, notebooks, cheque-book. I have only fourpence-halfpenny 
ready money for my sausage; but as I say, there is best value 
for so little in the percolating library. I am a man that can 
never resist the chances of the book-barrow. I stir the volumes. 

Blackwood, 1834; Strand Magazine, 1898; Sogno d’una 
notte di mezz’ estate, by Gul. Sciaccospieri. Napoleon III, the 
beast of the Revelations ; a Welsh hymn-book exhaling mortality ; 
dialogues in Yiddish full of asperities; Faust, eine Tragédve. 
The inkiest book of Livy where three senators are crushed flat, 
Jolts for shrewd minds, by Battering Ram, and a ruptured and 
bandaged chap, Sherlocks Defense of Stillin Gfleets Unreas 
Onablenes. This one, I say to the merchant, may have an intro- 
duction by William James. 

I look at my bookseller. He is a small fellow named Isaac 
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Billig, two facts which I owe for in advance to him as I sit on the 
off handle of his barrow. I resolve that he shall listen to my 
wireless, and we talk for some time about the interpretation of 
the Scriptures, noetic magic, the art of poesy and other things 
contained in his books. He is a socialist ; as many a better man 
often is, I say to him, carefully generalising my qualification. 
Many people pause at the barrow hungry for letterpress and 
breathe into the volumes. I shall begin my play with this scene : 
Learned gentleman discovered talking with the proprietor of 
second-hand books in a public place. According to me, it is 
most important in writing a play to fix the opening scene indelibly 
in the imagination ; to plant, as it were, a healthy acorn to begin 
with. It would be my invariable practice if I had cultivated my 
mask earlier in life. 

Isaac’s notions are too vague and transformable to be called 
errors. If my Patmos could contain a resident patient I would 
willingly turn him out like a waste-paper basket. Psychology is the 
heraldry of our democratic age. My friend Hubert is an interesting 
case of mine, and I declare it my belief that at the moment he is 
telling an American clergyman all about me in the hotel. He often 
talks at his ease about complexes (though not to me: well for his 
self-esteem) without a hint that the term has never been fully defined. 
In my own system a complex is that which resumes not only 
the natural history of each thought that is disciplined by the 
complex, but also the planetary aspects of a whole system of 
other complexes so that a version of the psychological biography 
of the ego is interested, and in larger and larger spheres of attrac- 
tion also (for nothing can be excluded a priori from a subject 
where the least is often all-important) social history, anthropology, 
and even at last animal and stellar evolution. I have found that 
an inverted scale of generalisation is essential in this peculiar 
subject. 

An elderly client arrives, and I discern a brother Gelehrter 
and congener with mein the Minerva. I may invite him to inspect 
my pocket wireless, though at this moment there is only a faint 
diffusion from Bucharest or somewhere. His way of handling 
a book tells me that he is a bachelor; he either reads a whole 
page.or else scolds and shuts up.the title. The -brightness of his 
spectacles is in inverse ratio of the distance between his nose 
and Vol. IV of Bayle’s Dictionary. His clothes are shabby, 
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and he has the crushed appearance which Correggio gives to 
fallen and falling persons by the cylindrical drudgery which 
photography has done away with. In his hearing I have no 
hesitation in sowing my discourse to Isaac with half-sentences of 
to legomenon, and I hint that I also am concluding my sublunar 
life in the search for causes, beginning with alpha. 

This is Aleph, says Isaac; the first bookstaff in the 
grammatic.—Recte dicis, Hilari, I rejoin. Then, Isaac goes 
on, “ you may die all over again without the last thread of wisdom 
to have drawn from that subtle letter which flew before the 
Eternal on in the moming of the first day. 

My professor looks up from the Mélagne critique de littérature 
recuetllt des conversations de feu M. Ancillon (Nouvelle édition, 
Basle 1694) and addresses himself with a magnified and fluctuating 
iris to my bookseller: ‘‘ Pray do not flutter your hands so, 
Isaac,” he says. “ Your books are very dusty. When he would 
speak his real mind the Italian twists his waist, the Spaniard 
shrinks his neck, the Frenchman stiffens his arm, the Deutscher 
nods his head, but the Jew flutters the dust in your eye.” 

Isaac says to me: “ And the Englander, eh ? What does 
he do? He does never such a thing, to speak his real mind. 
Except you, my friend,”’ he says, conciliating. ‘‘ You were flutter- 
ing Aleph the bull, or Ahom the eagle,” I say to him, “as the 
Roman pantomime pastorem saltabat uti Cycloba in your own 
Horace of Orelli, fifth edition, Ziirich, 1868.” 

“The cleverest man,” says Isaac, ‘‘to pull out the secret 
meaning inside a letter of the Thora was the rabbi Akiba. His 
cunning was so great to find out the secret inside of what the 
Elohim concealed that one day an angel came and said: ‘ You 
Akiba, go on writing your books, because even we angels of the 
Highest cannot find out as much as you find out about the secret 
inside of what is concealed.’ So he wrote many more big 
books.”’ 

My friend the professor listens to him with a thumb inside 
the second volume of Kayser’s Philostratus (Leipzig, 1849) and 
says: ‘“‘ The platonising Akiba was only a child compared with 
the great aristoteliser Thomas Aquinas, who wrote so many books 
to explain the constitution of the world. But for all that the 
angel who came to him as he knelt one day in prayer, whispered 
something in the ear of his mind which had this for an effect : 
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He wrote no more.”’ The professor goes away, probably enchanted 
with himself. 

I am not sorry he goes, for listening to the drab witticisms of 
the old pedant I should soon be afflicted by that kind of vicarious 
shame at other people’s follies which, to my knowing, only 
Horace has observed :-— 


‘“Incutiunt aliena tibi peccata pudorem.” 
Business is therefore at a standstill until I take up an 


elementary work on projectiles and gyroscopes. The Moscow 
station is broadcasting, and I put the apparatus on Isaac’s head 


in order that he may enjoy himself. “‘ Moscow,’’ I announce ; 
and he listens transfixed like one who has missed the last bite of 
something. 


I explained to my bookseller when he told me that he was 
a champion chess-player ahd could name all the square numbers 
backward from a million to four, that he was not on this account 
to be considered a mathematician. Chess I hold to be a game 
more for reptiles than for mammals. He told me that he plays 
the fiddle by ear, as if that qualified him any more to penetrate 
the secrets of nature. My own mind is of the truly mathematical 
kind: precise, logical and imaginative, impatient of summary 
details and irritable in face of the tendency which mundane 
experiences have to repeat themselves in identical forms. Most 
calculating boys, on the other hand, are blockheads when they 
are grown up and have lost their incredible faculty of demunera- 
tion; but a notable exception is Ampére, whose name is 
immortalised as the unit of electrical flow. In my own mathe- 
matical work I need a fellow like Isaac, who can detect misprints 
in the tables of logarithms and real sines, to do my hydraulic 
work, for my mind is too irntable for the extraction of roots and 
the division of long quantities. . 

When I have read a book or two the hour is very advanced, 
and Isaac breaks silence to ask me when the music is to begin. 
I believe the blockhead has been listening to nothing for nearly 
three hours, and the angel chimes six, or seven. I accept another 
cup of coffee from his thermos and another sandwich and 
disconsider my resolution to buy the projectiles. That branch 
of dynamics is already refreshed in my mind. Naturally he has 
no such thing as an advanced work on the mathematics of 
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relativity. When we are resuming our chat he says: “ You 
wanted to buy a book, herr doctor ? ”’ 

Now, be careful, I say to myself, for my fourpence- 
halfpenny does not feel equal to any book that I need. I make 
my keys chink in my pocket to encourage me, and surround my 
humiliating deficiency of ready money with oratorical precautions. 
I want, I say to him, a book that used to be the standard of 
greatness both as to reading and as to writing, James Joyce’s 
Ulysses. 

He looks with mercantile sagacity, but I knew he had never 
heard of it. I pretend to help his memory with mensurating 
hands: “ It is all about the fossil remains of a human Thursday 
found in the epizoic formations around Trinity College in Dublin.” 
(He grows more animated and instinctive so that I fear he will 
never remember anything else. Not that I really want the 
book.) * “It’s a big book,” I go on, “ of a million words, many 
of them for the first time; and what yott would never dream 
of, it was written in bed, and in the dark too, around the margins 
of the Patrologia Latina, and it is published in Paris.” 

“TI haven’t got it,” he says, “ but I could get it.” “‘ Why 
trouble yourself?’ I say ; “‘ I want it now.” So I go on talking 
about literary matters until the sun is set. I know that he is 
really disappointed with me as a business man. Many people 
have been. But I have a little way of annexing their interests 
again by means of judicious encomium of their own parts. Isaac 
is an eminent subject in that respect. He values himself for 
inexpressible things in there (his head) which needs a full pack 
to draw. The highest compliment I could pay him would be 
to listen while he inherits the dialectical prowess of his maternal 
uncle and narrates the details of some political affair in the German 
Josephus. But I never was a coherent listener. I interrupt 
such talkers on the next page but one. 

“ But what is my knowledge compared with my grand- 
father’s ?’”’ he asks. I don’t know. “ He has travelled all over 
the world,’’ he says. I tune in Daventry and hear the weather 
forecast for to-night and to-morrow ; but not because it is of any 
use to me here. Repeatedly I write to the Times about the 
enunciation of the announcers. At one moment they will say 
Peta and Anna, and at the next moment: Anner and Peta. I 
do not tell my bookseller that I distinguished myself at Jena and 
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Berlin, but let him go on talking about the prodigious science 
of his grandfather. He tells me that his father was better known 
for muscle than for brain. He could hold back two horses har- 
nessed with collars and traces to his waist, which no other man 
in any province of Russia could do. But he could not read or 
write. Famous people would not believe it till they saw it done, 
so that his father was obliged to show his force every evening, and 
sometimes twice on the same evening. 

I hear the bookseller give a howl of dismay and look up to 
see him wringing his hands and pulling the buttons off his coat. 
I at once learn the cause of his distress. Already it is Friday 
night and he has neither closed his business nor stalled his cart. 
“You have not so much to complain of,” I remark; “ you are 
not surprised under arms by hostile troops.” Suddenly I find 
myself having said: “J shall draw your barrow to the house.” 

Then it is too late: he thanks me for my extravagance, 
and I am tossed by the following terrible dilemma. The sooner 
the better; but may it not be better to wait till the streets are 
less congested with eyes ? 

I make my resolve. ‘‘ Lead the way!’ I shout; and having 
shipped the blocks from the wheels, I push the accursed vehicle 
before me and after its proprietor. Although I am a progressive 
and civic thinker I suddenly feel that the searching illumination 
of the electric street-lamps is a waste of molecular energy and 
current. “‘ Thus are men led,” as Tully says, “ by their own 
acts to embrace opinions that would shock their former selves.” 

The crowds in the streets look at me as if I were on fire, only 
that they make no offering to extinguish my distress. Many 
of them are actively hostile to me, as children are to another 
child nonconformist as to hat or trousers, and the comments 
of some of the passers-by are cruelly insulting. A hundred times 
I hear my name spoken, for Hubert as usual has been talking 
to the townsfolk about me. But I’ll wager the knave never 
mentioned my degrees, my books, my celebrity in science and 
literature. 

Whenever I force my damn’d barrow through a mob composed 
mostly of fashionably-dressed women (one of them twice makes a 
long démarche in order to see me.again) I feel the time was never 
riper to call a public meeting for the laying bare of the principles 
on which I am acting. ‘‘ Friends,” I am ready to shout, “ dear 
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friends! I am not, as you think, become the serf and adscript of 
an usurer through financial and social incompetence ; I am a man 
of substance and liberal attainments fallen sacrifice to his own 
breadth of mind, simplicity of purpose and kindness of heart. 
I have emitted a promise whereof the fulfilment is at war with 
my dignity, and cost what it may I must redeem it.” 

Several times I think I see Hubert in the crowds. The 
brutal impulses of that fellow to thwart my enterprises and trouble 
my relaxations are no longer to be borne. The moment I see 
him I shall knock him down and run over him. 

I am on the verge of different courses of action that will 
liberate me as I see the afflicted bookseller, now like a phos- 
phorescent demon united to me by public proclamations of 
alliance, and even paternity, encourage me with his epileptic 
signals into a lateral street. I will not follow him. Push the 
infected barrow I shall, but push it I will in whatsoever direction 
I choose. Once my actions begin to affirm my moral independence 
the persecution will cease. I will buy the thing. It is my own 
property to push into a canal or tip over the edge of a quarry. 
A man can discover his mind only by what he does. Accordingly 
I shove the vehicle up a hill called the Fledermaussteg and it 
becomes terribly heavy. 

My situation is intolerable half-way up the street with 
hardly the force left in me to hold the cart dead against the 
declivity. I, a free man, am bound by the fragile contract of 
a chance word ; whereas he who has sole material interest in the 
unequal transaction is one who habitually lets the taps run all 
night after he has paid his quarterly water-rate. If I fell and 
the cart rolled over me and down the hill he would run weeping 
after his property without one glance at me lying flat and dead. 

It is in such circumstances as this that my most melancholy 
thoughts pursue me, the ewmenides or well-meaners of my real, 
incontrovertible self, my unconscious mind; and then I ask 
what is this life of ours worth ? Without art our human world 
would be nothing better than an anthill, and here do I like a 
Sisyphus push six or seven stone of obsolescent literature up 
the side of an infernal mountain. In this thought I lodge myself 
heavily against the obstinate mass and put my wireless on my head. 
There is a talk from London Regional about psychology. What do 
those listeners wish to know about psychology ? Their curiosity 
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in it has nothing liberal. That science attracts them because 
it promises to enable them to pursue and capture the motives 
of others, and to impute desires and aspirations to their fellow- 
beings while still leaving themselves untouched by the reproach 
that these thoughts of theirs about other people’s dirty thoughts 
are probably the result of introspection. I have complained in 
various quarters that these so-called talks diffused by the B.B.C. 
are really literary conferences rehearsed at the bottom of the 
garden and then read off blotting paper. They have no more 
spontaneity than a wrought-iron gate. When Savoy Hill con- 
descends to notice me people shall hear what a man can do with 
a well-stocked mind on the spur of the moment. 

I tum the cart round. But after all, if I let it go now all my 
pertinacity under the most trying obstacles goes for nothing, for 
we are at the top of the hill where Isaac says he lives. He opens 
a gate to a stable, and I push the monster in. Then he relocks 
the door, saying that his books are pretty safe there. He may 
not bring the books into the house on account of the images ; 
the Medusa on the cover of the Bismarck book, the Apollos in 
the guide artistiche, the astonished copperplate masks of bearded 
and moderately insane authors in the 17th century octavos, 
all these are equally excluded. 

He invited me within to hear and see his learned grandfather. 
So I follow him up the black stairs with matches in an intensifying 
odour of frying fish that animates a permanent olfactory frame- 
work of mildewed casks and disused chimneys. At length he 
pushes a door to a room so crowded that I suppose we have 
surprised a public meeting. Isaac’s voice tells meas I stand aside 
in the dark and put on my wireless again that they are younger 
members of the family who are about to go for a walk to the 
Mansion House and back as soon as the small children have 
been put to bed. 

The Manchester fellow is announcing music by Richard 
Strauss. Later in the year I shall develop on the radio my new 
theory of three phases of development in modern chamber music, 
which I shall call the neural, the vascular and the visceral. They 
may be represented respectively by Beethoven, Brahms and 
Bantock. ' 

When the crowd is dispersed, some to go upstairs and some 
downstairs, Isaac leads me into the room where two men, an old 
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man and a middle-aged man, sit at a table under candles. As 
I shut the door the knob remains in my hand. I give the knob 
to Isaac and he gives it to his grandfather, who is the old man 
with a grey beard and a cap on his head. I am introduced as 
Doctor Burtton, a very clever man (horrible epithet) and I am 
bidden sit down. My host’s name is Yisrael Ben Levy Bamberger ; 
the other man is a Czech with no name and an underground 
glance, and I receive a piece of bread and salt and become 
acquainted with Mrs. Billig and her excellent fish and very potable 
coffee. 


(To be continued). 


L. A. G. STRONG’S FICTION 


By R. L. Meégroz 


is a portmanteau of poetry, drama (in the general sense), 

essay writing and the journalistic tract. It becomes art 

when these elements fuse in the heat of some creative purpose 
potently expressed. Its enduring quality, as ever, depends 
upon sheer writing power, by which I do not mean fiddling with 
words but an identification of manner with matter which is the 
process of poetic composition. In fiction while the manner 1s 
more discursive and the tension less consistent than in metrical 
poetry the secondary factors are complicated by the handling of 
a far greater variety of impressions and arguments. That we 
have had so much well written fiction since the war—and I think 
there can be no doubt that the past dozen years have been fruitful 
ones—is probably due to genuine poets writing a bigger share 
of it than they have previously done, the nearest possible com- 
parison being the enrichment of the Elizabethan theatre by the 
poets. The novel of to-day, like the theatre in Shakespeare’s 
time, is the medium by which creative writers can most easily 
reach the people. Even Mr. Yeats could not restore to the theatre 
that quondam glory, and if any literary form is likely at this time 
of day to reduce the predominance of the novel it is not I fear the 
play but the narrative poem and the artistic short story. The 
short story, which ought to be recognised under the term of 
“tale,” if only to save us from talking about long short stories 
and short short stories, at its best is a narrative poem in prose. 

All these generalisations are illuminated by the work of Mr. 
L. A. G. Strong, who definitely belongs to the post-war era and 
was known as a lyrical poet before he abandoned school teaching - 
in 1930 to devote his energy to the writer’s profession. 

There is a practical significance in that little biographical 
detail which few writers would miss. For those who are guiltless 
of writing for money, the point may be elaborated. You can’t 
live as lyrical poet, unless you have an unearned income. You 
must take Coleridge’s advice to poetic aspirants, and master 
another profession or trade so that your mastery of it will enable 
you to pay for armaments and unemployment and leave some 
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mental freedom to be used as you please. Your spare time and 
(presumably) unexhausted energy, may be devoted to the coyest 
of the Muses. But if the same emotional and imaginative force 
can be mixed into a bigger quantity of the rational intellect, the 
mixture may be spread over the bigger canvas of prose fiction. 
Then there is a chance of earning a living without prostituting 
the mind. You may become a professional writer, receiving from 
society at least board and lodgings in exchange for entertain- 
ment. 

More fortunate in this respect than most good writers, Mr. 
Strong made a public success of his first novel, ‘‘ Dewer Rides.”’ 
The success was so substantial that even his practical Irish 
caution (he is half Irish in blood) did not prevent him resigning 
his post as Assistant Master at Summer Fields, the preparatory 
school where for ten years he had taught History, English, and 
the Classics. Other literary aspirants should be warned however 
that his escape was achieved by very hard, almost heroic, effort. 
Escape is not too hard a term, because he had been a teacher for 
twelve years altogether, and although he declares that he found 
the work quite interesting, even fascinating, to his sympathetic 
understanding, ‘“‘twelve years was enough” he will confess. 
The task of a conscientious teacher, even in so good a school as 
Summer Fields, is exhausting, and he must have stretched his 
faculties to the uttermost to complete “‘ Dewer Rides”’ in the 
mornings of a whole year before school hours, in addition to the 
composition of his singing poems. 

I am inclined to rate that first novel still as his best, although 
since it was published in 1929 he has written also “ The Jealous 
Ghost” (1930), “The Garden” (1931) and “ The Brothers ” 
(1932). Besides the novels he has given us two or three volumes 
of poems, a piece of practical criticism on Poetry, an interesting 
“Letter to W. B. Yeats’ which is a whole-hearted tribute to his 
chief literary hero, and many other essays. And he has collected 
some of his fine short stories into a volume entitled “ The English 
Captain,” while a second volume, to be entitled “ Don Juan and 
the Wheelbarrow ”’ will appear next autumn. 

At the pace he is going, Mr. Srong’s work presents an 
awkward subject for critical survey. The harvest of a few more 
years may alter the complexion of the whole considerably. As 
it is, the difference between ‘‘ Dewer Rides ” and “ The Brothers ” 
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is so surprising that I can sympathise with the point of view of 
a brother novelist whose intelligence has been queerly under- 
rated by Mr. Strong in a recently published article which did not 
mention by name the novelist whom it professed to answer. That 
novelist-critic said that ‘‘ The Brothers” seemed to be written 
by a different man, and suggested that the author must be divided 
in his personality so that he wrote with only one part of himself. 
So much is stated by Strong himself, who endeavours to plead— 
like somebody hailed to court for libel—both ‘‘ not guilty ” and 
justification. I suspect that the novelist friend is Mr. J. D. Beres- 
ford and I agree with his (if it is his) verdict about the self-division 
in Mr. Strong’s novels. Mr. Strong urges that novelists ought 
to be chameleons, and need not create with the whole personality. 
His argument, which is highly illogical by the way, is of less con- 
sequence than the question raised by his friend who wrote: “‘ You 
will never be a real novelist until every book you write is the work 
of the whole man.’”’ Granted that this is perhaps a counsel of 
perfection which is rarely obeyed thoroughly even in pure poetry, 
there can be no hesitation in deciding who is on the night side 
in this debate. Mr. Strong’s work as a novelist shows that he has 
misinterpreted the real meaning of creating with the whole psyche, 
and attributed to that process the expression of prejudices which 
really belong to the chameleonic method. The complete literary 
chameleon is the journalist, and a novelist who keeps on using 
different compartments of his mind is writing journalism. 
Well, why not? No reason against it at all, since journalism can 
be a most praiseworthy and skilled work, and if it sells the writer 
is entitled to both cash and credit. But by the same token one 
might say why not write light verse or amusing doggerel instead 
of sweet, tense songs of no-man’s-land? It would be quite 
honourable and more profitable. But if somebody objects that 
your lyrical poems are unsatisfying because they are a mixture 
of poetry and something less fundamental than poetry, it is no 
effective defence of the poems to assert your perfect right to com- 
pose verse that is not poetry. 

Having recently read or re-read the whole of Mr. Strong’s 
work, I would suggest that there is undoubtedly a mysterious 
division in him, which is injurious to the dramatic accumulation 
of power in his novels and destructive of that highly valuable 
element, the narrator’s rightness of manner and attitude. In so far 
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as his novels are nevertheless to be ranked as works of art, though 
imperfect works of art, his triumphs are due to a poet’s keen 
visualisation and a corresponding verbal skill. 

After reading “The Garden” and some of the short stories 
you get a vision and a feeling for Dublin and the coast, hills and 
villages near it that seem to satisfy the mind as if the scenes 
described had been specially visited. The same thing is true of 
the beautiful scenes from the West Highland Coast of Scotland 
in “ The Jealous Ghost,” and except for a few rather melodra- 
matic touches, it is true of the wild Dartmoor scenery in “‘ Dewer 
Rides.’”’ No reader of Mr. Strong needs to be told with what relish 
he records fishing expeditions. He gives you the changing sights 
and sounds of the sea water, the angler’s feelings, and the fish’s. 
You feel the captured conger’s teeth, see the glistening white 
belly, smell the sea-slime, watch the last muscular contortions 
with pity and fear. 

The scenery in his novels offers an embarrassment of riches. 
I cannot stop to quote any long passage here, but here isa glimpse 
which nobody who has gone over the mountain roads above Dublin 
could fail to recognize :— 

“They turned where he pointed, and there, on the farthest 
horizon, under a long slit of saffron sky, appeared a line of tiny 
mountains, of pure innocent blue, so frail, so delicate, they might 
have been painted by some miniaturist upon china. 

“““ Them,’ said the gamekeeper, ‘is the Mountains of Mourne, 
one hundred and ten miles from where ye stand. And, by the 
same token, I'll be goin’ on home, for when ye see them the rain 
is not far off.’ ”’ 

But one recognises it without going there, because of the 
strain of poetry in the description, poetry which universalises the 
particular. Strong’s eastern Ireland, Western Highlands and 
Dartmoor are portions of one ideal country which glimmers, 
glooms and tenderly calls inside the mind. Against that eternal 
background he merely paints in his human figures, which may be 
the reason why his most satisfying characters are those treated 
briefly in the tales or the merely minor ones in the novels. If 
more than a glimpse of them is demanded his dramatic intuition 
seems to lose its clarity. 

In retrospect I find most suggestive his confession to me about 
the inspirational phase that precedes the working out of a new novel. 
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“I see a new novel as a landscape first,” he said, ‘‘ with hills 
and perhaps a sea-coast and bays and promontories. There are 
one or two clouds obscuring features of the picture. Presently 
the clouds begin to clear away, and then I have the main events, 
represented by the chief landmarks.” 

‘‘The Garden,” which has no formulated plot except that 
of an Anglo-Irish boy’s successive holiday visits to Ireland from 
infancy to adolescence, was seen by the author as “ relations of 
colour and mass.” As such it is a skilful piece of work, but it 
does not thereby become a first rate novel ; the memorable human 
scenes and situations are isolated and lack the inter-relation that 
belongs to the parts of the Irish background. One of the most 
memorable things in the book I think is the murder of two maraud- 
ing cats in the garden of the boy’s grandfather. (By the way, 
I don’t know why, except to keep up an unconvincing appearance 
of anti-English prejudice which vitiates the whole story of Dermot’s 
up-bringing, Mr. Strong should have given Dermot’s English 
father the job of shooting the cats, the boy’s Irish grandfather 
disapproving. If racial generalisations are to be allowed, and I 
think they are mostly irrelevant, callousness to animals is probably 
even less English than it is Irish). The other specially memorable 
scene is the Irish clown’s singing of a lamenting song in the circus 
at Delgany. Such incidents resemble Mr. Strong’s tales, but good 
as they are, they do not contribute their share to the building 
up of the novel. A great novel is more than many vivid incidents 
against an attractive background. This is why, apart from 
“ Dewer Rides,” I think “ The Jealous Ghost ’’ his finest novel. 
It is superior to “ Dewer Rides” in poetic cohesion of mood 
and scenery, but the elaborate characterisation in the earlier 
novel must be accounted a bigger novelistic achievement, even 
if, as I do, one questions the evolution of Dick Brendon, the 
central character. For easy power of narrative “‘ The Brothers ”’ 
comes first, and if one finds it hard to believe that the kindly 
giant Fergus would have drowned Mary after he had possessed 
her and in view of other considerations which cannot be detailed 
here, it must be admitted that the characterisation of the two 
contrasted brothers is brilliantly done and the story is highly 
dramatic although possibly a little reminiscent of Hall Caine. 
The imperfect articulation of the composition is less noticeable 
in “ The Brothers” than in the other novels. Vivid incidents, 
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like Fergus’s escape from a conger by cutting off the finger that 
is held under the rock by the eel’s teeth, and the epic contest of 
the rival rowing teams around the coast, are more closely woven 
into the drama than similar incidents in ‘‘ Dewer Rides” and 
“The Garden.” As examples of journalistic passages in the latter, 
the dissertation on school athletics (which Mr. Strong believes in) 
and the sketch of Irish swimming champions, both in Chaper 30, 
may taken as definitely distinct from the more important element 
of essay writing, which also belongs to the novel form. 

Mr. Strong’s art as an essayist is most easily seen in some of 
the tales. Pieces like ‘‘ Storm,” “ Travellers ’’ and “‘ The Rook ” 
in “‘ The English Captain ’’ have the very minimum of “story,” 
all depends upon the manner and the style which on such occasions 
are good enough to dispense with any sort of plot. Only readers 
whose minds have been poisoned by our popular fiction magazines 
(which, glory be, are one by one going to rack and ruin) would 
complain of the author’s freedom here. If any cause of complaint 
against him exists it is only that “and other stories” added to 
the title of ‘‘The English Captain ’”’ needs the further phrase 
“and sketches.” His versatility as a tale teller makes Mr. Strong 
a valuable ally of the modem story as art and an influential enemy 
of the story as a brand of groceries, to be labelled and ticked off 
by editors who lack both the intelligence and the energy to think 
for themselves when considering manuscripts for publication. 
Keats was described as the poet’s poet. Perhaps Mr. Strong may 
be described as the tale writer’s writer. His chief contemporary 
rival for that distinction is I think Mr. Osbert Sitwell. I assume 
of course that A. E. Coppard is outside the competition. He 
stands by himself. 


POTEEN 
By F. R. Higgins 


HE more old Malachi Killoran looked from his door towards 
the bushy humps of his townland, the more heads he saw 
arising from this bush or from that hillock—and each head 

was the head of aneighbour. Indeed, it seemed on that Sunday 
evening as if every hillock and every bush in Curnaveala sheltered 
a pair of eyes and every eye looked out on Lough Cleeve. 

“What’s the meaning of it, at all, at all?’’ Why, some 
hills actually produced two heads; and if Killoran had ferret’s 
eyes, he couldn’t but see one distant neighbour straining his neck 
over the very top of a horse chestnut tree. That was Gaughan, 
standing among the highest branches, on the topmost rung of a 
ladder, looking out—above the windy end of his cottage—steadily 
gazing, like all the others, gazing on towards the lake. 

“ Well, bad luck to them all any way; they heard it after 
flock Mass and every bloody one of them kept his mouth to him- 
self, close as a cockle—the damned stone suckers.”’ 

Killoran, in disappointed pride, let his sight fall on a boat 
and it well over the lake. He watched the boat for a moment. 
Suddenly the truth kicked him. 

“God! Is there time for a mouthful ?”’ He wheeled and 
with surprising speed disappeared into his cottage. With a 
quart bottle in his tail pocket he rushed out ; the boat had gone 
from the lake. Quickly he also lost himself among the hedgerows 
by the shore. And from there the tenant-farmers were then 
returning home with their commands of illicit drink, for hiding- 
places in ditch or turf stack. 

A few dozen paces below Ruane’s cottage, the stern of the 
boat pulled up on the grass, was almost hidden by three men and 
three women. 

“Nancy Scannell! and with drink enough to stagger a 
nation.” Malachi Killoran’s thought, when he saw the boat, 
was lolling as a hound’s tongue in chase. He walked indifferently 
towards the group. An old woman bantered the stragglesome 
talk of the men, while each of them,drank from the same mug. 
She was Nancy Scannell—a tight hawk of an old woman, with 
the right word always near her. 

“God bless the work ye’re at.” 

“ Hell blast you, Malachi, and is that yoursel,”’ replied the 
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old woman. Her three hardy customers shouldered their way 
also to greet their old neighbour. Two young women, her grand- 
daughters stood idly aside. Each of the men—Gaughan, Melody 
and Ruane—all on doubtful legs endeavoured to shake Malachi’s 
hand. Malachi made sure to grip the old woman’s warty fingers. 
“And it’s with a year surely since I saw you, man alive,” she 
ee area “not since the death took your woman, Malachi, 
y. 
“ Here’s ye’r mug, my decent woman,” interrupted Gaughan, 
“and let the dead rest.” In handing her the mug, Gaughan 
made facial and futile efforts to add something sympathetic to 
the talk. His pale grey eyes flashed wildly like breaking glass, 
his tongue struggling in the pull of drink: ‘the... the... there 
was none better.” 

“None better, none better,’ joined in Ruane, tightening the 
straw rope that held up his breeches and indifferent as to whether 
penehan praised the drink, the dead or Nancy Scannell. ‘‘ None 

ett—.”’ 

A sudden jolt from Peter Paul Melody broke the phrase. 
“ Ha, ha, it’s catching you, Peter Paul ; it’s catching you. Troth 
Mrs. Scannell, you make great stuff.’”’ And Peter Paul Melody 
reeled further backwards, his jaws skewered with the impossible 
laughing. The threemen jostled apart; Mrs. Scannell and Malachi 
were left to themselves. 

“Now before you stir a copper, wait.... wait, wait, will 
you,” old Nancy’s whispered words, with Killoran, gradually 
spread out in assumed irration. “‘ Damn it, man, have an ounce 
of sense!” 

Killoran knew well what the old woman was about. She 
knew the ways of men better than most men; and so he let her 
follow her fancy. Placing a petticoated knee on the boat-stern, 
she slowly climbed into the boat. Her right hand held the tin 
mug. And on her left hand, holding the gunwale, Malachi noticed 
three rings of old brass, high on the wrinkles of her marriage 
finger. Although the wedding rings had worn themselves thin, 
she was still to the good, bravely widowing once more—a power 
on Gurm Island, the one authority accepted in five households 
of island whiskey-makers. 

Her ways were fussy in the boat—quickly leaning on an 
oar or again stepping awkwardly over the seats. Owing to her 
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low size the old woman seemed a heavy knot of clothes. Indeed 
in some ways, from a side view, she stooped like a fierce and 
unbeatable bird. A thick black woollen shawl came down from 
her head-pole and neck, it overlapped on her chest and went under 
the armpits, until on the small of her back its two pointed ends were 
tied together into one huge knot. The blue and yellow stript skirt, 
rolled up over her hips, was sloping to the rump like shut wings. 

“Katie Ellen, my white love, come over here.” The old 
woman cried, without lifting her head from the boat, to one of the 
two young women, who taunted Anthony Ruane with gigglesome 
talk. 

‘* Katie Ellen, come here, you blister, or I’ll break your back.” 

Before long Nancy Scannell was holding out the tin mug and 
into it Katie Ellen poured the island whiskey from a large earthen 
jar of purple glaze. 

“Malachi, my boy.’’ Old Killoran stepped over to the boat 
and took the mug. 

“And what is it, at all, at all?” 

“ Perish it, I say, Malachi, perish it,” replied the ancient 
distiller as she ignored his pretence. 

““You’re too decent, mam, too decent.’” Malachi shook the 
hand of Mrs. Scannell; he looked straight into her granite- 
speckled face and her eyes, God between us and all harm, were 
like the yellow eyes of a goat. 

In silence the widower hid his nose in that imperial pint mug 
and shut out the world. The island whiskey, clear as spring 
water, had a wholesome smell of burnt oats. He took a deep 
drink ; it tasted of earthy moss. Ugh—a splash of fire grappled 
his swallow ; teeth clinched and, with a struggle to hold the 
breath, he felt that mouthful scalding its awful way deep into 
his unknown vitals. 

“God! that’s wild,” he thought. His top lip quivered and 
puckered up his nose; a fume, as of roasted treacle, belched back 
into his mouth. He took a deeper drink ; it went easier ; another 
drink and it quelled the rebellion of his senses. The mossy smell 
was less, the fire became soothing. What, man, that last gulp of 
poteen set peace in his mind and a dance of morning stars in his 
stomach! Such poteen was surely run some dawns ago in Black- 
berry Island. And so drinking and thinking, his mind’s eye 
saw a wooden bucket, among ferns, and into it was dripping the 
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first grey shot of drink—dripping from the zig-zag pipe that 
passed through a barrel of cold water—from one bright little still, 
so neatly and so secretly doing its work on a slow turf fire. Yes, 
all running pleasantly—first the singlings, then the doublings— 
under the bushes and the island dawn. 

“ That’s barley stuff?” 

“°Tis surely, Malachi; a run from the best of clean barley.” 

“IT knew that, I knew that.” 

Mrs. Scannell made no further reply ; her hands were busy 
with a few bottles in the boat stern. 

“ And not only that, but I know that ’twas worked with a 
sponge of yeast,”’ he tured his remarks to the other men, standing 
aside. When Malachi looked towards them their three mouths 
were almost meeting in an attempt to kindle their sparring pipes 
from one match. But Malachi did not notice then how foolishly 
they looked. He blended with their humour. However, pulling 
his mind into another direction, as a man about serious business, 
he took the black quart bottle from his tail pocket. 

“T’ve told you what to give.” Softly he addressed Mrs. 
Scannell, giving her the bottle, together with a slow wink that 
in the making twisted away half his face. In a few minutes Mrs. 
Scannell was standing by the men, with four full bottles at her 
feet, waiting for all their trickling talk to finish. 

“Tt’ll be dark before we’re home, Peter Paul,’”’ she said, as 
a hint of her going. 

“One moment, mam,” Malachi tittered. Little veins, in 
a blue net-work, had risen beneath the heavy blink of his eyes. 
Turning aside to have his secret words with her, Mrs. Scannell 
could see that his knees were loose. 

“How much do I owe you?’”’ His tongue, now too large for 
his mouth, threw a mist on his words. He bravely met her 
critical eye. ‘‘ How much, mam?” 

“ Just two pints; isn’t that it? The little sup you drank 
doesn’t signify.” 

“You’re too good, you are,” and Malachi Killoran, con- 
vincing himself through his drink that he only asked for one 
pint, turned away, “after all the poor creature, I suppose, she’s 
got to live.” 

With his back to the neighbours, he cautiously took a lump 
of cloth from within the lining of his vest. He untied the cloth 
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and then slowly unrolled it, until it became a long slim linen bag. 
His right arm was groping into the heel of that bag—for it was his 
purse. Out he counted some money, and a few coins were placed 
back in the purse. Then carefully the cloth was rolled up again, 
well tied and pinned it within the lining of his vest. He turned 
to his neighbours. 

Mrs. Scannell and her two grand-daughters were seated in 
the boat when Killoran handed the old woman her money. 

‘“‘ Yell have a nice evening home,” said Anthony Ruane, as 
himself and the other three men strained their legs and arms— 
jolting, pulling and pushing the boat from the shore into the lake 
water. “Now, ye’re off.” 

“God spare ye, men,” replied the old woman from the floor 
of the boat, where she sat covered by the gunwale. The two 
young women fixed their oars into the thole pins and began to 
slowly pull out into the stiff light of the evening. 

The boat was heading for the open lake. Katie Ellen, facing 
land, pulled on the rear oars. Her red hair hung wildly over the 
shoulders of a green knitted dress. With each long pull on the 
oars, in strenuously heaving back, her shapely hips and small 
hard breasts were straining through the green knitted dress in full 
stretch. 

““O God, look at that for a fine stock of a woman,”’ stammered 
Ruane, with light hanging out of his eyes. 

“As strong as a horse,’ Killoran deliberated, “as strong as 
a horse.’ His two companions were withered to silence by each 
sinuous movement of the female rowers. The young women 
proudly knew that they were then the points of admiration ; 
and with an indulgent smile at the men, Katie Ellen closed her 
body in forwarding the oars, but softly that body unfolded itself 
again as each blade pushed back the heavy water. 

“ Hell, she’s as keen as a salley. What, boys?” whined 
Ruane with a hungry look and a stagger. ‘‘ Be damn it, she’s.a 
whipper, as keen as a salley rod. Ugh—” 

“You, old ram, you,” and each slap on Ruane’s shoulder, 
from Gaughan, was given with laughs of approval from the other 
two men. a 

The group straggled loosely up the shore towards Anthony 
Ruane’s cottage. Thoughts became gigantic with each stride. It 
was an arrogant, merrimented, splendid sort of Sunday evening for 
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any hard working tenant-farmer. Gaughan just bounced with 
gaiety ; the land had a spring under his feet. Melody, most loveable 
to everybody, sauntered coaxy and quiet, listening to the flighty 
words of Ruane, who was more intoxicated than any with thoughts 
of female hips mingling in a mind of drink. Only Killoran 
struttered apart—that man of stock and green possessions, 
gloriously lost in himself as a lad under a capful of poetry. He 
lagged behind. His neighbours on ahead clambered over a low 
ditch. Killoran staggered slowly round the field to an open gap. 
The voices of the other men could be heard entering the cottage. 
What the blazes did he care for their cheap company? To hell 
with them. He, a free holder of arable land. And reeling in his 
thought as well as on his legs Killoran missed the gap. Through 
the dusk he headed for a ditch. The light from Ruane’s cottage 
seemed distant. He tripped, fell full stretch on six feet of dew ; 
and quite contented with himself he lay there through the dark. 
Only an edge of light glinted by the stone ditch near him. And 
it was from his broken bottle in the starlight. 


A NOVELIST OF THE “NINETIES” 


‘ JOHN OLIVER HOBBES ” 
By VINCENT O’SULLIVAN. 


RS. Craigie’s books resemble an excellent light claret. This is the quality of 
M them always. They are often serious but never ponderous. They have 
been long enough before the world to be free of any of the accidents of 
newness: they can be judged asa whole. An examination conducted in such con- 
ditions induces depression rather than enthusiasm, and one of the best things that 
can be said for Mrs. Craigie’s books is that upon emerging from such a test they 
appear worth preserving. They give, in the main, a true picture of their time. 
They are very readable: they bear reading again and again. They have an amount 
of reflexion and seriousness and a kind of speculative experience not very usual in 
English novels, in which plot is too often everything. Her style is always good : 
it never flags at all. In all her works I cannot remember a slovenly page. Whether 
this was the result of extreme labour or just a happy gift of expression is hard 
to say, but there are few English women writers who have shown it to anything 
like the same extent, and certainly not George Eliot, whose pages are often 
correct, but sandy and heavy. The rigidly suppressed emotion of Mrs. Craigie’s 
style is perhaps its essential quality and no doubt its drawback. 

Although her choice of subject was not at all times happy, there is no 
indication that she did not do always the best she could with her subject. Her 
opinions changed, but one thing she stuck to invariably, and that was a thorough 
respect for art together with a clear perception of the pains and penalties by 
which great art is formed. Possibly because she was a woman, she never fell 
into that melancholy distrust of art which is so marked a characteristic of her 
countrymen, revealing kself intermittingly in even so good a writer as Hawthorne, 
and making itself the continual ground note of a whole shoal of New England 
criticism. It is the habit of these critics to look upon the practice of art as some- 
thing which may conceivably seem not quite manly and almost in need of defence 
and apology. Lowell and his followers exacted that the genius should be a 
respectable citizen, and if an American, eligible for the Presidency like every 
other good American young man. The implacable common-sense of Lowell, 
Whipple, and also of some of the present-day American professional critics, be- 
comes in the long run maddening. It is like living with people who boast of their 
excellent health and are continually forcing on you their favourite nostrum: 
the cold bath in the morning, the cup of gruel before retiring. Health held so 
self-consciously is a malady. With better insight Mrs. Craigie saw that genius 
is a possession, a madness; that certain forms of genius need certain physical 
conditions to develop at all; that the genius may have a bland successful life 
like Goethe, a secluded life like Pater and Hawthorne, or again, a troubled, 
fearful career like Poe or Dostoevsky, and that in all these cases chance plays a 
good part, but also the kind of genius. “ Considering,’’ she says significantly 
in one of her letters, ‘‘ what the artistic temperament can be, and perhaps must 
be.”” This attitude she consistently held. 

And indeed the bulky volume of her Life and Letters shews that her own 
genius was held on no easy terms. The book was put together by her father 
and a good deal seems to have been concealed, but so far as one can make out, 
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there was in her, more than in most people, two natures at war, and the war 
lasted longer.* In most cases one or the other gets the upper hand pretty early 
and keeps it. But with her there was always a nature made up of intellectual 
sensuality, a curiosity for all kinds of sensations, and standing by, a critical 
analytical nature continually blocking the outbursts of the other. This second 
nature was the cold critical intellect uninfluenced by any religious motives or 
consideration of rewards and punishments in a future life, though, as she had 
among her ancestors New England dissenting clergymen, no doubt there was 
implicated some fragments of the Puritan which took the form—not so much 
of unwillingness to sin, but rather of incapacity to sin, a blighting of present 
enjoyment by weighing it against the remotest consequences, which is often 
found in descendents of strictly religious families, however far they may have 
wandered from the theory of God’s dealing with the human soul of which they 
are the outcome. She did indeed undergo a religious experience, possibly sincere, 
in turning from Nonconformity to the Catholic Church, from Dr. Parker and 
the City Temple to red cardinals and the Latin Mass, but this was certainly more 
an aesthetic and even social than a purely emotional proceeding. The Church, 
perhaps, helped her in the war between her two natures, but the conditions and 
duration of the war would have been pretty much the same in any case. 

This can be deduced from the study of her books. She never made up 
her mind, for instance, from her first book to her last, about the kind of man 
she admired: perhaps the kind of man she dreamed of is not to be found. On 
one side she was attracted by the man of great position and political achievements, 
but the artistic side of her nature was impatient of social restraints, and she 
desired the bohemian, the adventurer. Hence, her admiration of Disraeli, who 
in a measure combined the two. Hence also the character of Lessard in the 
last book she published.. Towards women who wandered from the beaten track, 
she was in her books invariably merciless; but her acridity in speaking of 
women who take life freely is to be ascribed to the condition of a woman who 
remains decorous rather from, a sense of the discomforts possibly involved in 
an opposite course than from any deep conviction that one way of conduct is 
essentially more right than another. She wrote in one of her letters that if she 
could find a man she really admired she would go straight to the devil with him. 
This sounds high-hearted, but it has not even a glimmer of truth. She would 
‘never have gone to the devil with any one. She was not forced by her position 


* Her father was John Morgan Richards, who made a fortune with a patent medicine 
and was an elder of the City Temple in London. Mrs. Craigie’s girlhood passed in an 
atmosphere of English Dissent. It is rather a pity she did not utilize it. She was born 
in Boston, Massachusetts, and was still a child when she was brought to England, where her 
father came to publish his nostrum. Her academic success at University College, London, 
is said to have been remarkable. She was also an excellent pianist, and at one time thought 
of becoming a professional musician. Before she was twenty she was married to Mr. Craigie, 
whom she divorced some years after. By that time she was become well known, and her 
appearance in the Divorce Court, where she fainted, was noticed at length in the newspapers. 
To her very American name, Pearl Richards, she added “ Marie-Teresa ” when she joined 
the Catholic Church—following in that step a number of the other so-called Decadents— 
Beardsley, Dowson, Lionel Johnson, amongst them. She used to explain the choice of her 
pseudonym by saying that she took John because it was her father $ name, Oliver because 
it filled the mouth, and Hobbes because she admired the author of “ Leviathan. 
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to live in what is called the social world, but she chose deliberately, and perhaps, 
given her temperament, not quite wisely to live in this world, and she was always 
thrillingly alive to its opinion. If she ever really thought that she was capable 
of affronting its opinion for the sake of a passion, she misread her own character. 
Her retirement to a convent in the London suburbs, for instance, was only a 
humourless move to checkmate some malicious gossip to which a happier natured 
woman would have paid no attention. ; 

I think it was this untruced battle waging continually within her which 
in the end produced that terrible weariness of life, that absorbing thirst for 
death, of which her later letters are so full. The battle was too agonizing: she 
seemed to feel more and more every year that she was in a false position, false 
surroundings, and life became too hard to lead on terms mutually reconcilable. 
The contradictoriness of her nature landed her often in false positions without 
charm. If with all her wit she had only had a sense of humour she would have 
spared herself much, but she was devoid of humour. All her actions witnessed to her 
lack of humour. She rehearsed a play from a convent—turning from the quiet and 
privacy of those demure walls to the dust and noise of the public building. She 
analysed this as well as everything else, and as usual with an unsatisfactory 
result. Her own explanation of her sickness of life was that she knew too much 
about human nature. She reiterates this, but it is not convincing. The two 
best letters other than her own in the volume of her life are those of the Duchess 
of Sutherland and of Owen Seaman, because they both perceived under the 
surface of her books her almost complete abstraction from life as it really is. 
Her early books shew nothing but the most superficial knowledge of human 
nature. When she did begin to get a sight of human nature as it affects real 
people, not characters imagined moving rigidly in imagined circumstances, it 
was in her last period, and she began to die. Somewhere she confesses that she 
lives among people of her imagination and that the touch of real life appals her. 
The patches of philosophy in her works should not be taken as an indication of 
a profound knowledge of the actual world, though one is often inferred from 
the other. ‘‘ Philosophy,” according to Lord Balfour, “is nearly as likely to 
be done well in early as in later life. It is wholly independent of experience.” 
To know of things is not to know them, although with that much, entertaining 
and even instructive novels may be written, derived from literature and the 
author’s personal conception of the general life. When at last she did come to 
experience, she did not find it without savour, as colder, perhaps happier natures 
have done, but distressing, lacerating. She declared that she believed in Hell, 
and that this earth was one of the Hells. Her plaintive cry occurs again and 
again: ‘‘ People are so cruel to-each other.” And as may be derived from the 
letter she wrote to the Archbishop of Westminster upon Lady Curzon’s death, 
it was recognition of this truth chiefly that killed her. 

So far as can be gathered from her letters, her longing for death was a pagan 
longing, or, if you wish, an Old Testament longing, unilluminated by any of 
the soft consolations of Christianity. It was a longing for the last protection 
of our mother earth, to be celled in the grave out of the sight of men and women 
and the thoughts of their minds, “‘ alone withouten any company.” Many of 
the saints, from St. Paul onwards, have longed with an immense and sincere 
onging to finish their pilgrimage, to be dissolved and to be with Christ ; but 
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they longed as travellers in a foreign land sometimes yearn for their own country. 
With her, it was just death as a terminus. She longed for life to cease as one longs 
for the quietening of a pugging nerve. There is no indication in her published 
letters that she desired anything further or foreshadowed the apocalypse. And 
thinking of that, it may well be said that no event in her life was so fortunate 
as her death, coming to her, as it did, friendly, while she slept, without pain.* 

Her character, as revealed by her letters and journals and the reports of 
her friends, was singularly amiable. Without fundamental high spirits, strangely 
restless, especially towards the end, she always managed to be gay. Ellen 
Terry, the actress, considered her the most remarkable personality among women 
that she knew. “She gave all the time,” said Miss Terry quaintly. No doubt 
she had troubles of many sorts, but fortunately for so sensitive an organization, 
with perceptions so sharpened, she could live as she liked, and was always spared 
any contact with poverty and the ignoble and debasing sordidness which people 
of narrow means are almost always obliged toendure. In The Vineyard 
she blames doctors for not diagnosing lack of money as a cause of illness, and 
she may have been at times heavily in debt, but she could never have 
been seriously harassed. Her yearning for death had no corporal impulsion ; 
in thé eyes of the immense majority who agree with Swift that money 
is nine-tenths of life and health the tenth, she had every persuasion to 
find life attractive. But it is a coarse physician who considers money 
and fame a sop to the sick soul. Money she had, fame too, but her soul 
was crying in the waste places for something else which the world either could 
not or did not choose to give, and she offered herself to blows, hoping for one 
shrewder than the rest to fell her. Meanwhile, she filled her part with grace, 
with a kind of conscious abandon. She seemed to have no bitterness except 
against herself and against life—not the elemental life, but the social life for 
which she had lived, and which had in the end failed her. Spite appears to have 
been with her a dead letter, a dead letter also jealousies, the pleasures of a row, 
feminine rancours. She was full of appreciation of other writers, and her letters 
are very generous—too generous in some cases, and one would be sorry to think 
they indicated her real critical opinions. 


2 


The body of work left by this woman, who died at thirty-nine, represents 
on the whole the most important addition to literature made by any woman 
from George Eliot to the end of her own period, and perhaps beyond. In that 
time other women have written single books which surpass any single book of 
Mrs. Craigie’s, but none of them has left a body of work on such an equal level 
of excellence, both in respect of style, and an unflinching acceptance of all the 
et a a A gt led 

* She was found dead in her bed, alone, but for the servants, in her house in Lancaster 
Gate, one morning after her arrival from Steephill Castle in the Isle of Wight, where her father 
lived. There were rumours that she had poisoned herself, but this did not come out at the 
inquest. She is now so much forgotten that it is worth recalling, to show what renown 
she had in her time, that the present Queen, then Princess of Wales, sent a message of 
condolence to her father and mother. 
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obligations of the novelist’s art pursued always for its own sake, without any 
concessions to conciliate a certain popularity which she had at first gained. 
It may well be that she could not do anything else, that she wrote as it was given 
to her to write, and indeed it is a delusion to imagine that a writer can be popular 
by merely sitting down and resolving to write a popular book. Popularity 
depends, not on any conscious action of a writer, but on the standard of taste 
existing at a certain period. Very good writers are popular at one time; very 
bad at another; sometimes, as at the present moment, both together. Mrs. 
Craigie was never so popular in her time as H. G. Wells or Arnold Bennett. — 

What was peculiar and admirable in her case, was that having won popularity 
by a certain kind of work, she courageously imperilled her popularity by abandoning 
that kind for a kind in appearance much more serious, much more dry, and 
demanding some intellectual effort on the part of the reader. It is by no means 
certain that this section of her work was as popular as the other, but it was much 
more admirable. In fact, without it, if she depended only on the light early 
stories, she would not be worth writing about. 

I am anxious to have no mistake about my admiration of her work, because 
in what ensues I must indicate what seem to me flaws in parts of it. After all, 
this is a serious tribute. We are always particular about what we sincerely admire. 
Praise, fulsome praise, may be the final expression of contempt: Le mepris 
rend quelquefois ldme trop bonne. 

In the volume of her biography, we are told than an Italian musician of 
some renown, being on a visit to England, Mrs. Craigie, who was about to play 
the piano in public at some charity concert, besought him to help her with his 
advice. He did so; and upon being asked afterwards what he thought of her 
playing, he replied: ‘‘ She plays with her brain.’’ The person who relates this 
significant anecdote construes it as a tribute to Mrs. Craigie’s intellectual powers, 
and to the energy with which she applied herself to a form of art. But I don’t 
think that this is what the Italian musician meant. What he said was not so 
much praise as a reservation of praise—expressed tactfully, no doubt, but for 
the ears of all musicians, unmistakeable. What he probably meant was that 
her music was the result of her brain working without any prompting from the 
heart, and that this process might give it brilliance, finish, anything you please, 
except the supreme touch which would raise it above a merely intellectual 
performance to a spontaneous outburst of vital significance. And what makes 
this look like the true interpretation is that the same remark, taken in this sense, 
is an excellent criticism of her practice in another art. 

Does it seem a paradox to condemn a literary artist for writing with the 
brain? It is not, when the literary artist deals with human emotions at their 
tensest, exhibited by people supposed to be alive. The hard, cold light, 
so excellent in the abstract philosophical treatise, strikes chillingly when this 
philosophy is set a-working in a rough-and-tumble world. It needs to be warmed 
and coloured by the impulses of the heart. That Mrs. Craigie always looked 
upon men and women as philosophical propositions to be solved by a patient 
application of certain rules, is a sure sign that she never got deep into life. Her 
characters, with very few exceptions, afe collections of inferences. When-she 
gets out of her experience, which was much narrower than she herself supposed, 
and begins to infer, she falls into cardboard. The episode of the little actress 
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in “The Dream and the Business” is literature, feuslleton literature at that. 
The scene between the French marquis and his valet in “‘ Robert Orange” is 
Moliére. I think that like some saints, some preachers, and many writers, she 
decided at a certain moment that she knew all about life, whereupon she built 
up a system of the springs of human action, and afterwards, no matter how glaring 
her experience might be, it was all forcibly run into the same mould. It became 
like the process of the financial expert who connected a rainy season with the 
national debt. She trusted too much to her own saying, profound as far as it 
goes: “ The idealist driven into squalid actualities deserves the martyr’s crown. 
In one single misfortune he suffers all the calamities of the human race. In one 
personal horror he sees the death, emptiness and corruption of all human 
endeavour.” But although in his one misfortune the idealist may suffer pain 
equal to all the calamities of the human race, his experience is necessarily limited 
to his own kind of misfortune. A man who has never suffered gout, but who 
does suffer every summer from hay-fever could not reasonably from his 
own sensations infer the sensations of the gouty person. Again, a woman who 
has never loved and who is falsely accused of theft is, Heaven knows! “ driven 
into squalid actualities,” but keen as her suffering is, she can by no means infer 
from it the tortures of the lover whose mistress is stricken with mortal disease. 
And therefore when Mrs. Craigie took characters in the most various situations 
and proceeded to develop them by inflexible rules of conduct, mapped out in 
advance, she gave a very striking exhibition of a rigid mental operation miles 
beyond what most of the women novelists before or since have done, but her 
novels as novels do not gain by it, however interesting they may be as books. 
Moreover, in comparison with one of her forerunners, it is to be noted that George 
Eliot’s characters, save in her last books, ‘‘ Felix Holt ’’ and “ Deronda,” have 
a free air of self-development which Mrs. Craigie’s have not. George Eliot 
allowed the promptings of the heart to have a say in the intellectual feat ; she 
did not allow it enough, and it is Mrs. Craigie herself who taxes her with that in 
her article on George Eliot in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Mrs. Craigie’s treatment of her characters as philosophical speculations 
has as one result their faintness of outline, and as another the difficulty most 
readers find in remembering what her books are about. There is not enough 
noise in them, the noise of the street, of the winds and the sea, of the stars 
singing together, of life—the noise of life that Ouida is so successful in putting 
into her books. And still another result is, that occasionally she loses control— 
not of her thin plot, which would not matter, but of her characters themselves. 
She is so anxious to moralize and philosophise that her characters are all infected, 
and this gives them a certain sameness. They talk the author’s talk out of their 
character. Federan, in ‘‘ The Vineyard,” comes out with things that could 
not possibly occur to the kind of young provincial solicitor he was. When this 
is found in a novelist or dramatist it seems a proof that the dramatic gift is very 
subordinate, if not altogether lacking. With Mrs. Craigie, we are constantly 
pulled up by having it forced on us that the character has ceased to have a personal 
life and has become a mouthpiece. It may be doubted whether a woman can 
write totally impersonal fiction, on account of her propensity to give every 
argument a personal application. Certainly Mrs. Craigie never did, though 
she made more than one attempt. It was usual during her lifetime to talk of 
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her masculine brain, but the truth is that she is the most feminine of writers, 
really, in some ways, the typical woman. She had an amazing quartette of 
masters—Disraeli, Flaubert, Newman, Meredith—and she oscillated distractedly 
between their methods. It says a great deal for the power of brain which could 
select and reconcile masters so various, and absorb something from each, and 
fuse it all: but it would have been better perhaps had she stuck to one of them 
loyally. As it is, the attentive reader can always tell when the line is changed, 
and with this change the fundamental thought, the attitude to life is changed 
at the same time. With a great apparatus of logic she was not really logical, 
though a power of precise statement which she learned from Newman is likely 
to mislead the reader in this respect. Accordingly, we find that a character in 
one of her books may be used up to a certain point to exemplify a certain theory, 
and then, as likely as not, through the rest of the book he is used to exemplify 
another theory, perhaps diametrically opposite. In “‘ Love and the Soul-Hunters,”’ 
for instance, the girl, who bids fair to be a shrew, stultifies her whole character by 
marrying the Prince. The only explanation of this artistic mistake, if we are 
unwilling to believe that it is a condescension to the happy ending, is that it is 
meant to be ironical—the author perhaps wishing to shew that the worst tragedy 
the girl could meet with was to be married to the man she desired. In the same 
book, we have the pitiful resource of the shot by Felshammer, who is meant 
through three-quarters of the book to be the type of the modern strong practical 
man, but who turns out to be vehement and impulsive rather than strong. 
Strong men don’t shoot from behind a hedge for the sake of a love affair—that is, 
not the kind of strong Nietzshean man she intended. Mrs. Craigie took three 
years over this book, and the changes of mind that happen to one in such a long 
period shew very plainly, destroying the unity. To spend three years on a book, 
and yet make it hang together, one must be much more free from influences 
and moods than Mrs. Craigie ever was. Still, as it stands, ‘‘ Love and the 
Soul-Hunters ” is deeply interesting, and should get the attention of writers for 
the films. In subject and tone it belongs more to the last ten years than to the 
time when it was written: most of the frenzies of the post-War period are in 
it, with the banker lord over all. 

Her sensitiveness to impressions was one of her greatest charms, and if 
she could have got each of her books written while one impression had full sway 
it would have been well. This did not often happen. ‘‘ The Vineyard ” is her 
best book because it does happen there. In this, the principal male character 
is the only failure, and he is only a partial failure. Jennie and Harlowe and the 
Tredegars, on the other hand, live. The scene between Jennie and Hazlowe 
sitting together in the field is very strong and moving, because she managed to 
see them both just as a man and a woman and not as exponents of a theory. 
“The Gods, some mortals, and Lord Wickenham,” was also written under a 
single impression : it too is all of a piece, and there is no vacillation in the unerring 
cruel lines of the character of Anne. Never again, except in the story, “ The 
Worm that God Prepared,’’ which ends in melodrama, did she make such an 
uncompromising excursion into the kind of realism which is meant to hurt. 
This novel, ‘‘ The Gods,” marks her transition from the artificial comedy she 
had first cultivated ; and it was characteristic of her that when she once made 
up her mind to deny her idols, she did it thoroughly. Nor was it only once 
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She had three phases: One purely artificial of which the little tale, “ ’Tis an 
ill Flight without Wings,” which contains under its artifice a profound truth, 
Js the best specimen ; one going towards realism, in which may be grouped 

The Gods” and “The Vineyard”; and one philosophical and historical, 
going back, so to speak, from realism. And these phases did not follow con- 
secutively, but intermittingly, and often overlapped each other. Her last book 
Is In itself an example of the three. 

It is to the third phase that her most ambitious effort, the work upon which 
she put out, obviously, all her strength, the two Orange books, must be relegated, 
and of all her books they are the least satisfactory, not as books, but as novels. 
For one thing, she passes in them from an amused tolerance which she had 
hitherto more or less shewn, to a bitter and exclusive intolerance, directed chiefly 
against what are called sins of the flesh. In every man and in every woman 
either lasciviousness or asceticism is likely to dominate, but not to the entire 
exclusion of the other. They are like two poles standing at the extreme limits 
of the habitable globe. The majority, whatever may be pretended, float midway, 
and incline more or less to this side or to that. The penalty of deciding to dwell 
in either extremity is that one who does so becomes on this point stupid and 
intok-rant. Your lecher howls at Thebaids, your prude sniffs evil in the evening 
air. To a person careful to keep his sense of appreciation unprejudiced, all ideas 
are taken first by their plausible side. It must be supposed that few people do, 
for tolerance, genuine tolerance, is the rarest thing in the world. Mrs. Craigie 
was never quite tolerant, though I think she thought she was. She confused 
comprehension with tolerance. To understand all is to forgive all is a false maxim, 
because it implies a greater degree of understanding than it is possible for humanity 
to reach. ‘‘ Robert Orange” is not a tolerant book, nor is any of her others, 
though a tone of flippancy, derived from Wilde, which pervaded her earlier 
work has an effect something like tolerance. But this was really while she was 
least herself, and only lasted as long as she kept Meredith and Wilde for masters. 
In Meredith at least you have a truly tolerant man. ‘‘ Evan Harrington’”’ is 
as tolerant a book as there is in the world. Think how Reade, Thackeray, 
Kingsley, even Dickens, any of Meredith’s contemporaries, except Disraeli, 
would have thumped the tub over the Countess de Saldar ! But with Mrs. Craigie, 
we. have an uncomfortable feeling that, had she lived, her intolerance would have 
become even emphatic, because in her last book, ‘‘ The Dream and the Business,”’ 
it is as marked as in ‘‘ Orange.” Of course she did not thump the tub like Kingsley 
or Charles Reade; she was too much of an artist for that kind of thing. A 
pure artist she was not, no more than D. H. Lawrence or anyone else who writes 
novels to prove some theory. Her method was to disguise her intolerance by 
treating the kind of people she did not approve of in a spirit of mockery. It is more 
in the people she did approve of than in the disapproved that her intolerance is 
manifest. She was a Catholic, but she was a convert, and a convert from Noncon- 
formity, with some velleity to private judgment, and also with a rigorous, merciless 
exaction from human nature which is not in the broad spirit of the Catholic 
Church, though it has revealed itself a little differently in various and local 
spiritual manifestations from time to time. But when these extreme austerities 
were advocated within the pale of the Church, it was implied that people should 
practically retire from the world. The Jesuits said that the Jansenist system 
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made impossible the ordinary work of life and required for its practice that 
families should turn themselves into religious communities, a view developed 
by Remy de Gourmont, who was educated by the Jesuits, in Le Chemin de Velours. 
One mark of Mrs. Craigie’s essential Protestantism is the knowledge of the Bible 
revealed in her books. Everybody knows that by far the largest number of 
Catholies know little or nothing about the Old Testament and not much more 
about the New. 

The austere system of life which Mrs. Craigie advocates in the two “ Orange ” 
books, and makes most of the characters in them illustrate in their various ways, 
is supposed to be practised not only in the world, but in what is called ‘‘ The 
Great World,” the world of high politics, finance and fashion. There is no 
question here of good or bad morals, of being with Jehovah or with his enemies. 
No one would say that people ‘‘ of the world’ cannot lead virtuous lives. But 
two things are certain: They do not arrive at that result by methods anything 
at all like those indicated by Mrs. Craigie, and they are not people like Orange 
and Bridget Parflete. Those two could not survive long in any society whatever. 
Mrs. Craigie herself, who seemed to be far from having extremely rigid opinions 
in private life, doubtless perceived this at last, for the end of the second “‘ Orange ’’ 
book betrays every sign of the tired hand, as though she relinquished in despair 
any further attempt to galvanize such abstractions into life. What keeps these 
books going at all, as novels at all events, are the minor characters who are 
introduced as foils to the arrogant virtue of Orange and Bridget; but these are 
sketched faintly, or, when they get more elaborate handling, they are ruthlessly 
compelled into the theory. Lady Sara de Treverel, for instance, is forced into a 
nunnery against all the laws of psychology. § Nothing in her life prepares us for 
her leaving of it. 

The wonder is that a woman with so keen a sense of contrats could have 
drawn Orange, that cold, dull phantasm, penny-in-the-slot machine for aphorisms. 
He is one of those characters of whom the author has always to keep reminding 
us of his ability, brilliancy, and so on. If he spoke with the tongues of men and 
angels we should be disappointed after such eulogiums. But Ovange is mortal. 
And as if he were not uncongenial enough in other ways, the author makes him 
the hero of a number of women dying of unrequited love. There is no one more 
unsympathetic than a man whom many women love and quarrel over. Even 
Swift hardly escapes ridicule between Stella and Vanessa. It is rather startling 
toreadin oneof Mrs. Craigie’s letters that Orange is meant to be “ a highly 
idealized portrait of Disraeli.’ No character can be imagined less like the 
melancholy and spectacular adventurer who strolled so picturesquely across the 
floor of the Nineteenth century. I use the word adventurer as 1 would apply it 
to Louis Napoleon, whom Disraeli admired and in a measure resembled. What 
one feels about Disraeli is that he ought to have had a wider field. It seems a 
paltry outcome for so much genius of various kinds, so much will-power, to end 
only as a leader of one of the English political parties—a post which any good 
solid bureaucrat could fill almost as well. But what one feels about Orange is 
that he is just the good solid bureaucrat, that he never gets beyond the perfectly 
correct private secretary. He seems always afraid of letting himself go. He is 
introspective, he is perpetually thinking of the state of his soul, and that is not 
a sign of a healthy soul. Of the two, Orange resembles more Gladstone than 
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Disraeli, and he resembles neither. But I have often wondered, seeing the kind 
of woman Mrs. Craigie was, that she did not choose Gladstone for her life-long 
hero rather than Disraeli. I suppose it was the foreign element in Disraeli which 
attracted her, a foreigner herself. 

Of course, what she attempted to do in the two “ Orange” books, and did 
partially succeed in doing, is very high, very fine. It was nothing less than to 
raise her fiction to the level of philosophical history, something after the manner 
of Berthold Auerbach—an exceedingly difficult form of art. I fancy she began 
to see that her previous works had not altogether escaped the usual snare of the 
drawing-room novel. The danger with the drawing-room novel is that it will 
become flat and valueless unless it is given great dignity of interest, or unless, 
as an alternative, the writer vitalizes his characters enormously—throws himself 
into them headlong. To say the truth, the novelist who doesn’t do this doesn’t 
do much. But subjects of dignity are not easily come upon by the novelist of 
every-day life who eschews all dallying with romance: and an account of the 
adventures of Mr. X in politics and social life, or of how Lord Y passes his after- 
noons, or of the dubitations of his wife before she succumbs to the blandishments 
of the Labour-leader, can only be saved from triviality by the high natural taste 
of the author and a passionate vision. It was to pure triviality of this kind that 
Mrs. Craigie was running in her little early books, with their self-conscious glitter, 
their fatiguing effort, their wooden puppetry, their lack of every quality—sincerity, 
experience, whatever else !—which gives a novel any permanent artistic value. 
Luckily she perceived this herself, and she was strong enough to resist the bleats 
of most foolish friends, who, because she cast her flippant manner, complained 
that she was growing dull, and urged her to repeat the little cynicisms and 
epigrams. What is almost more, she was disinterested enough to endanger her 
chance of financial profits—a risk an author always runs when he abandons a 
style which has caught on with the public, who always want the same things 
from an old hand, and are disconcerted by any change of methods. Mrs. Craigie 
resolved to get rid of the stage trappings, and she did it completely and happily 
by coming to close grips with life in ‘‘ The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord 
Wickenham,” and “ The Vineyard,” her two best books ; by a half ironical and 
humorous, half serious presentation of characters artificially situated, in ‘‘ Love 
and-the Soul-Hunters,”’ ‘‘ The Flute of Pan,” and ‘‘ The Dream and the Business ”’ ; 
and by a wholly serious and often profound demonstration of ethical theory 
through characters which have often little more than the lifeless signification of 
algebraical signs, in “‘ The Serious Wooing,” and especially in “ The School for 
Saints,” and “ Robert Orange.” 

This application of theory to events of life which are hewed into shape to 
fit into it, she derived from Taine, though possibly not at first hand from the 
works of the philosopher, but from some French fiction which is deeply impregnated 
with his influence, and especially from the novels of M. Paul Bourget—a kind 
of running commentary on the Taine philosophy. But though making full 
allowances for the temporary, perhaps continual influence of Bourget, there 
are certain respects in which Mrs. Craigie may fairly be said to be superior to 
Bourget. It might be put that the comments which Mrs. Craigie makes on the 
actions of her characters are, as a rule, more profound and significant than those 
of Bourget, while the characters themselves and their actions are more intense 
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and more highly coloured in Bourget. And, at least to my mind, she has this 
other advantage, that while they both write about people in the very highest 
social position, it is Mrs. Craigie who keeps her head and seldom gives to 
fortuitous temporalities more than their due importance. She writes as one 
who has been in this society long enough to get used to it and to observe it from 
the inside coolly, seeing not only its faults and absurdities, but what needs far 
calmer nerves in an outsider to see, its genuineness and other manifold excellences, 
and its relative unimportance. She indicates these things impartially, without 
forcing the note: only in “ The Herb Moon,” an unsuccessful book in every 
way from the point of view of art, does the note sound rather false. In brief, 
her manner conveys that she chooses her characters, not because she wants to 
write about high life, but because that happens to be the kind of life she is most 
familiar with. Bourget, in the books of his period which Mrs. Craigie knew, 
gives us the impression of a man who attends the feast in some business capacity, 
to guard the jewels or to look out for fire; who is flabbergasted by what he 
observes from his corner, and however often his duties call him to the feast, 
never gets used to it. He is always too respectfully conscious of the accessories, 
of the powdered footman and the silver salver. But here ends Mrs. Craigie’s 
superiority to Bourget, unless we add a superior neatness of style. Bourget is 
not afraid of life, he deals with living issues, and he has a story to tell. It is 
sometimes quite an ordinary story, notwithstanding its poise, it is often no more 
than melodrama. Not seldom it is as if Bourget took a drama of Scribe or Sardou 
and psychologized between the speeches of the characters. But it is vital, 
and Mrs. Craigie’s work too often is not. Mrs. Craigie unfortunately, in all her 
books, except “‘ The Gods” and “ The Vineyard,” appears to be in terror of 
making a false step, of writing something not quite fit for a lady to write. She 
has by no means that indifference to the audience which characterizes the supreme 
artists. 

And as she went on, she developed, like some other Americans, a morbid 
horror of vulgarity, out of all relation to human nature. In one of her letters 
she gives an extraordinary list of writers whom she condemns as vulgar ; but as 
she never defined what she meant by vulgarity, this list, in which she tosses 
such various people as William Morris, Stevenson, and Matthew Arnold into 
a common heap, does not help us much. There are various opinions about what 
is vulgarity, but it depends almost always, not so much on the motions of the 
observed, as upon the quality of soul of the observer. To a saint hardly anybody 
or anything is vulgar. With certain people who have a certain purchasing 
capacity, almost everybody is vulgar who is not on their level. Possibly the only 
vulgarity worth taking account of is the vulgarity which is dead to the tragedies 
of life. The vulgar mind is the narrow mind. It hasno comprehension ; it expects 
the subordination of all else to itself ; and it is petty. What it does not understand, 
it condemns. What it has not experienced, does not exist. It has no reverence, 
no sense of the superior. But this is not what Mrs. Craigie meant in her protests 
against vulgarity. I have tried to make out what she did mean, and I can only 
arrive at the very unsatisfactory tentative solution that by vulgar she probably 
understood a mixture of the excessive with a fault in selection. All one can say 
is that she often carried this too far. There is the vulgarity of trying not to be 
vulgar. A straining not to be vulgar is apt to end in the genteel. 
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It cannot be said that this is what happened with Mrs. Craigie. She was never 
genteel. Were her books ever vulgar ? Well, in the “ Orange ’”’ books and one or 
two others, the anxiety to avoid vulgarity of any sort seems a little too plain. She 
caught the public by an amalgam of flippancy and epigram which may not have 
been vulgar, but which was trivial. That her later books were also apparently popu- 
lar in their time is a remarkable instance of the fidelity of the public to an amuser 
who has once caught its ear. In reality, she was getting more and more away 
from the characteristics of popularity every year. It was impossible that with 
her morbid dread of vulgarity she should have remained popular, for to be popular, 
really popular, some concession must be made to the element of vulgarity. She 
chastened her style as she went on of flippancy and epigram and the appearance 
of cleverness, coming to believe perhaps with Theophile Gautier that one must 
shew these qualities a little to prove to the mob of “ clever ’’ writers that one is 
their equal, but that they are not at all necessary. 

In these dispositions of mind, the most unfit in the world for dramatic 
production, she had the unfortunate inspiration to write for the stage, and thus 
produced what is of all her work the most ineffective. She could have had no 
native impulse to the drama: there is no real drama in any of her books. In 
whatever form things first came to her, whether poetically geometrically, or 
historically, they could never have struck her dramatically. She took to the 
drama as a form of literature which it was possible for any fairly practised writer 
to develop. Doubtless, she saw too, its powers of public appeal, of carrying 
an author’s name as a successful playwright to a wide public that a book could 
never reach. Then, as she was all her life pulling up stream against her secret 
sympathies with the Nonconformity of her early youth, there was some pleasure 
in turning to the stage, that abomination of Puritans, a horror of which still 
survives sub-consciously in the breasts of the most emancipated of Non- 
conformists, so that when they do get mixed up in any way with the stage, they 
pour balm on their conscience by speaking of the Theatre as “a great moral 
force,’ a week-day Bethel. Mrs. Craigie was not without this sentiment, but 
what made it in her case the more awkward and incongruous was its contrast 
with what was really her primary impulsion to the drama. 

_This was unquestionably the success of Oscar Wilde, whose only rival she 
was supposed to be in writing epigram and smart speeches. From this, people 
imagined that she could rival him in other things, and foolishly urged her to 
emulation, forgetting that she differed from Wilde as widely as it is possible 
for difference to go. There was nothing of the Nonconformist about Wilde, 
there was nothing of ecclesiastical Christianity about him. The last thing he 
gave a thought to was the moral effect of a work of art. And Wilde had the 
dramatic gift fully, almost coarsely, running into melodrama. It was only his 
great, though by no means perfect sense of art which kept his dramas from 
being crude. The foundation of them is always crude. The foundations of 
Mrs. Craigie’s plays are so far from crude that they are evanescent. Reading 
them, one wonders how any manager was persuaded to offer things so essentially 
undramatic to a public in a theatre. There is no difficulty in recalling Wilde's 
plays from a single reading ; but who can recall ‘‘ The Wisdom of the Wise ” ? 

Mrs. Craigie would never have produced a stirring drama had she lived to 
be ninety. She hadn’t it in her. For one thing, she was too afraid of vulgarity. 
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She thought it vulgarity to let oneself go: now the great secret of drama is to 
let oneself go. Shakespeare never bothered his head whether he was vulgar or 
not ; nor did Moliére; nor did Ibsen. They are all rather vulgar at times, 
especially Shakespeare, and many people think Wilde is vulgar. It may even be 
said that a certain amount of vulgarity is required for successful drama, for it is 
essentially a succession of scenes in which the primitive feelings are stripped bare. 
But to make scenes, real dramatic scenes that tell, is abhorrent to the nature 
of pale figures exhausted by culture and self-repression such as Ovange. The 
dramatic gift, like poetry, is born with a man or woman ; it was not born with 
Mrs. Craigie. At the very outset of her dramatic career she bewailed “ the 
horrible vulgarity of all Jarleyism.”” To compare her again with her contemporary, 
the brain that conceived “‘ Dorian Gray” was essentially dramatic and the 
form was only a question of choice, but the brain that conceived ‘‘ The School 
for Saints’ was essentially analytic, and were it mistaken enough to attempt 
drama, the best one could expect of it would be neatly dialogued talk, with as 
little dramatic stuff as Landor’s ‘“‘ Imaginary Conversations.’’ It is a mistake 
not seldom made to confuse a capacity for writing dialogue with the dramatic 
gift. But the dialogue may be simply the expression of the writer’s opinions 
broken up and put in the mouths of various people whose characters are scarcely 
differentiated. This is often the fault with Wilde. Many of his characters 
resemble each other and are hardly distinguished except by name. What makes 
his plays dramatic is his genius for situation. Mrs. Craigie’s plays have no living 
characters, and no situations effective enough to stay long in the memory. But 
to balance all that, is the fact that “ The Wisdom of the Wise ”’ and“ The 
Ambassador’ had a good measure of success,—that is, they were not hooted, 
according to the abominable custom which prevailed in the England of her time, 
and they ran for several weeks. Whether they earned money is something else. 
So far as I know they have never been revived. They are interesting to read ; 
I myself can read them easier than I can Wilde’s plays.* 
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It is a usual reflexion when writers die at the early age of Mrs. Craigie 
that their best work has been lost to the world. In some cases this is almost 
certain. If Pascal, for example, had lived longer, it is safe to say that much 
would have been gained to humanity. The same may be said of Byron, and in 
quite modern times of Aubrey Beardsley. Had Rousseau, or Carlyle, or her 
own countryman Hawthorne, died at the age of Mrs. Craigie, their names would 
never be recalled. But I cannot believe that in Mrs. Craigie’s case there is any 
reason for this lament. Her favourite types and her favourite ideas repeated 


*She also wrote a quite insignificant play in conjunction with George Moore, which 
was, I think, acted. i am indebted to Mr. A. J. A. Symons, of London, the well-known 
authority on the “ Nineties,” for reminding me of still another play she did with George 
Moore, called *‘ The Fool’s Hour,” which appeared in the first number of The Yellow Book. 
The portrait of the woman in Moore’s novel, Sister Teresa, was said to be meant for Mrs. 
Craigie, and the indiscretion of some of the details offended many of her friends. Perhaps 


she left a play in manuscript. Whoever were her literary executors have done nothing for 
her memory. Most of her books are out of print. 
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themselves too often in her books to leave us in any misapprehension. She 

found herself,” as they say, early: whatever else her books after ‘‘ The School 
for Saints were, they were not unexpected. The definite shape of her attitude 
towards life had solidified ; the surface might have altered with the weather, 
but the shape would scarcely have changed. 

This attitude was akin to her application of theory to the various divergences 
of character, in as much as it was deliberately assumed, independent of biographical 
influences. In religion, it is the spirit of English dissent expressing itself in 
Catholic terms. In men and women, it is an expressed, possibly not altogether 
genuine preference for creatures too intellectual to be spontaneous, too terrified 
of vulgarity to be unrestrained, and incapable of a blind rush of feeling from a 
perpetual doubt about which feeling is swaying them. In scenery, it is the 
marble-hall that she prefers, the English marble-hall, with its appurtenances, 
also, as a rule, English. Even in descents apparently far from the marble-hall, 
Its towers are always kept in sight. 

The period of her activity, the closing years of the nineteenth century, 
was one of those remarkable periods of artistic fertility which overturn the old 
landmarks and give art a new tendency. She seems to have alternately sided 
with and revolted against this tendency, but it profoundly affected her. Now, 
a chief characteristic of this period, revealed in the poetry, the painting, and most 
of the prose literature which came within the movement, was an anxiety not to 
betray the sentiments, because when the sentiments are given a free run one is 
likely to become a dupe, and the most essential thing in life is not to be a dupe. 
This determination you can observe perfectly at work in the very fine stories 
of Hubert Crackanthorpe, wherein by an odd perversity you are actually enabled 
to put a finger on the sentiments it seems desirable to hide, from the revelation 
of their opposites. In them as well as anywhere you can watch the attitude 
kept. up by an effort of will, and how much it costs to remain impassive when 
the lips are trembling and the eyes full of tears. The spirit of that time was the 
uselessness of all endeavour, save an endeavour either to cultivate a light style 
of expressing the emotions, or to treat the emotions brutally: and with that, 
underlying and influencing the artistic attitude, a weariness of life which Mrs. 
Craigie herself shared to the full. I have spoken of Crackenthorpe’s stories ; 
but it is in Dowson’s poems, Beardsley’s pictures, the essays of Max Beerbohm, 
that the typical spirit of that time is to be found: its desolation’ and looking 
to death for the only solution, as in Dowson’s poems ; its movement of infinite 
grace, playing instruments and dancing, aware all the time of old Death throning 
it there sardonically, and ready at any moment to sweep the stage void merely 
by stretching out his hand, as in Beardsley’s pictures ; and a sedulous attention 
to manner, to style, together with an indolent mocking charm, and a half 
explained policy of not taking anything seriously except the way people look 
and dress, as in Max Beerbohm’s essays and caricatures. 

Mrs. Craigie, as I have said, had spasmodic revolts against the spirit of her 
time, but her books are all more or less completely a revelation of its various 
forms, and her letters make clear how much more she herself was impregnated 
with it than her books shew. Her very turning to the Catholic Church, that great 
contemner of life and enhancer of death, was but another manifestation of the 
power of her age upon her, for all the characteristic work of that time is more 
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or less coloured—not by Catholic thought, but by the ritual and symbolism of 
the Church. And above all! the spirit of her age taught her to distrust 
spontaneity, to be ashamed of sentimentalism, to laugh at, and finally to extirpate 
the primitive emotions. This gives much of her work a certain knowing air 
fatal to grandeur, a glassiness, a bleakness, when put beside the novelists of the 
earlier time, who saw nothing ridiculous in a free expression of the feelings, and 
who did not much care whether they were dupes or not. And one feels that to 
get herself into this shape cost her a good deal, that it was by no means natural 
for her to develop on these lines, that if she had chanced to spend the last ten 
years of the century in America instead of London, she would have been a totally 
different woman, on a broader if coarser plan. With Dowson, Symons, Beardsley, 
Conder, we have a conviction that they expressed just what it was natural for 
them to express, and it was even this intense expression of themselves which led 
certain critics to conclude that these artists and a few others of the same period 
were outrageously affected. But we do not feel that Mrs. Craigie expressed 
altogether her genuine self: we cannot feel certain that she was intended by 
nature to be the kind of woman she turned out to be. Thinking of her, is to be 
reminded of one of those American houses, what are called ‘‘ colonial,’ owned 
by people of immense wealth, which are filled with things incredibly beautiful 
and old lifted bodily at great price from castles of fallen kings and their hapless 
beggared nobles—things that have lost their appeal and most of their signifi- 
cance in the foreign country and the new house. Nor are the “ things’ alone 
to be commiserated ; the house may well complain that it has not been fairly 
done by in being compelled to live up to expressions of life which are not in its 
tradition. As Mrs. Craigie herself finely said: “‘ The despair which comes from 
fighting, unsuccessfully, the world, is not that appearance of weakness which 
is the result of fighting one’s own energy.” 
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By M. J. MacManus. 
PUBLISHERS’ BINDING IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BINDING VARIANTS IN ENGLISH PUBLISHING. 1820-1900. By John Carter. 

(Constable, 24s. net.). 

BENTLEY’S STANDARD NOVEL SERIES. By Michael Sadleir. (One of fifty copies, 
privately printed). 

The somewhat involved problems surrounding publishers’ binding in the 
nineteenth century are one by one receiving a scientific investigation at the hands 
of skilled bibliographers. Mr. Michael Sadleir in the initial volume of Messrs. 
Constable’s Bibliographia series, The Evolution of Publishers’ Binding Styles, 
published last year, threw a flood of light on much that had previously been 
obscure. Mr. Carter’s book—the sixth in the same series—is really a development’ 
and extension of Mr. Sadleir’s work. He deals with the origins, early stages and 
final stabilisation of cloth binding, and goes into the subsidiary—but, from the 
collector’s viewpoint, very important—question of ‘‘ variants’’ with an amazing 
thoroughness. None of the conclusions he has reached is based upon anything 
save an accumulation of evidence. He has searched publishers’ and binders’ 
records, inspected copyright volumes at the British Museum, carefully weighed 
the importance of inserted advertisements and the significance of presentation 
inscriptions, and adduced proof that even library labels must not be overlooked 
in the matter of establishing priority of binding. One feat which he modestly 
records is the examination of a loan collection of publishers’ lists of the nineteen- 
thirties. It consisted of ten volumes of 800 pages each, “ and when I say,”’ says 
Mr. Carter, “‘ that I did not skip a page, I hope the reader will admit that, even 
if the few notes which follow are sketchy and inconclusive, they are based on no 
superficial survey of however limited a field of inquiry.” 

But “sketchiness”’ is the last charge that is likely to be laid at his door. 
Many of the problems handled are here resolved for the first time with a large 
measure of finality. One now knows beyond all reasonable doubt that the 
first cloth-bound book was produced by William Pickering and that the date was 
in all probability 1825, and not 1821 or 1822,ashasbeencommonly supposed. There 
is, it is true,a collotype reproduction given of the title-page and of the publisher’s 
cloth binding of a book issued in 1789 (Bewick’s Dance of Death), but it is made 
quite obvious that the binding is at least fifty years younger than the rest of the 
book. To Pickering, then (always in advance of his time), must go the credit 
for an innovation which has so profoundly affected the history of publishing.* 

In the second portion of the volume, Mr. Carter discusses the variant bindings 
of the first editions of over a hundred books by authors of importance, dis- 
tinguishing where possible between primary and secondary. The Irish authors 


* Although the claim of Pickering’s Diamond Classics to be the pioneers of cloth binding 
is now sufficiently well established, it is a matter for surprise that nobody has mentioned in 
this connection Davison’s Regent Classics, a little 12mo series of the same period. The 
present writer possesses several of the Regent volumes dated variously 1823-24-25 and all 
bound in white cloth, with—what is very unusual for this date—twin labels, one at the top 
and the other at the foot of the spine. 
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dealt with range from Carleton and Lever to George Moore and Somerville and 
Ross, and the result of the researches made here will come as a surprise to most 
collectors. The scarce Somerville and Ross novel, The Real Charlotte (3 vols., 
1894) appeared in two very distinct bindings (three, if colours be taken into 
account), of which Mr. Carter has no difficulty in determining the earlier ; and 
he has discovered a very freakish variant of the first edition of George Moore's 
much-sought-after early book, A Modern Lover (3 vols., 1883), where the variation 
actually extends to the title-page. When information was sought from the 
author, Mr. Moore’s secretary replied: ‘‘ Mr. George Moore has asked me to 
say that he has no knowledge whatever of the copy of A Modern Lover to which 
you refer.”” Not very illuminating! Mr. Carter hazards the solution, “ trial 
copy,” but the fact that the only copy known bears a library label rather com- 
plicates matters. 

Binding Variants is a book full of fascinating problems handled with great 
skill. It is scholarly in the best sense of the word, and Mr. Carter’s breeziness 
and quiet sense of humour prevent it from having a dull moment. The collotype 
illustrations are excellent. 


BENTLEY’S STANDARD NOVELS. 

Mr. Sadleir’s essay (reprinted from The Colophon) on the History and 
Achievement of Bentley’s Standard Novel Series is an excerpt from a larger 
work in progress. The importance of this famous enterprise, which was not only 
a pioneer of popular publishing of contemporary authors, but which also served 
in many instances to establish the definitive text of famous novels, is now fully 
indicated for the first time. The evolution of the cheap fictional reprint is traced 
from Mrs. Barbauld’s British Novelists series and the later serial reissues of 
Mudford and Whittingham down to the Author’s Edition of the Waverley Novels 
launched with immense success by Cadell in 1829. Then came Bentley’s new 
departure, and a grateful and astonished public were able for the first time to 
buy fiction by living authors such as Fenimore Cooper, Mrs. Shelley, the Banims 
and Mrs. Trollope for what Mr. Micawber might have called the “ perfectly 
ridiculous ’’ sum of six shillings a volume. No wonder The Spectator of the day 
exclaimed, “This is, indeed, a phenomenon in the history of literature!”’ 
Collectors are already beginning to sense the importance of the series, but they 
will do well to study Mr. Sadleir’s pages before buying—should the chance offer 
itseli—in bulk. It is very easy to get the “ wrong ’’ bindings or the ‘‘ wrong” 
engraved titles, but after reading this essay there should be no excuse for collecting 
something that is only “‘ half right.” A full list of the novels is given at the end, 
ranging from Fenimore Cooper's The Pilot (1831) to the same author’s Wyandotte 
(1854). The points of the four binding styles which accompanied the evolution 
of the series are gone into with a thoroughness which Mr. Sadleir’s unique know- 
ledge of early nineteenth century publishing alone could render possible. 


* * * * 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE HONOURABLE ROBERT BoyLe. By J. F. Fulton, M.A. 
(Oxford University Press). # 


_ A bibliography of Robert Boyle has been long overdue, and now 
it comes in full-dress form from the youthful Oxford Bibliographical Society. 
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Let it be said at once that it is a credit both to the Society and to 
the author. Mr. Fulton has had by no means an easy task. Our dis- 
tinguished countryman had great parts—he was eminent in the spheres of 
science, medicine and theology—but he must have been the despair of his printers. 
“ Not infrequently,” says Mr. Fulton, “‘ after the book had been set up in page 
form, he arrived at the press with fresh copy to be inserted in the middle of a 
gathering. This meant fresh signatures, displacement of pagination, and the 
despair of all subsequent binders.’’ Only those who have had actual experience 
of compiling a bibliography can realise the difficulties that all this involves in 
the present work. But Mr. Fulton has wrestled heroically with the complex 
mass of cancels, erratic gatherings, and weird pagination, and has brilliantly 
succeeded in bringing light out of darkness. Full details (and in most cases 
facsimile title-pages) are given of the forty-two separate publications that stand 
to Boyle’s name. Nor is the field limited to first editions only. Of the first book, 
Seraphic Love, for example, full collations are given of no less than thirteen 
editions, ranging from the first edition published in London in 1659 to an Edin- 
burgh edition published in 1825. Included in the list are a Latin edition issued 
at Geneva in 1693, an Amsterdam edition in French of 1671, and a German 
edition of 1682. Some of Boyle’s works are very rare indeed, and the average 
collector will have to take Mr. Fulton’s accuracy for granted. Personally, I 
have very little reason to doubt it. The only first editions of Boyle that I possess 
are the Origine and Virtues of Gems (1672) and the Experimental History of Colours 
(1663). I have tested Mr. Fulton’s collations by these copies and have found 
them correct in every detail. Bibliographies of such thoroughness and importance 
will always be welcome. 


* * * * 


JOSEPH SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


The writer of these notes is engaged upon a Bibliography of first editions 
of the works of Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu, the Irish novelist. and would be grateful 
for any information on the following points :— 

1. The original publisher’s binding of The Cock and the Anchor (3 vols., 
Wm. Curry, Dublin, 1845). The book was issued in two sizes, 8vo and post 8vo, 
and I have not been able to trace a copy of the smaller issue in the original binding. 

2. Proof of the existence of a copy of The House by the Churchyard, published 
in Dublin (name of publisher unknown), in three volumes, in 1863. 

3. Details of any edition, Irish or American, of the poem of Shamus O’Brien 
prior to the Manchester edition of 1867. 

4. Details of any appearance of the poem Phaudrig Crohoore, in the form of 
a broadsheet ballad or any other separate printing. 


% * * 1% 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Room is scant in this number for dealing with rare book catalogues, 
but one interesting list to hand deserves mention. This is the 45th list of 
Rare Books in English Literature issued by Messrs. Elkin Mathews (Conduit 
Street, London, W.), in which some very desirable things are on offer at prices 
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considerably lower than would have been asked a year or two ago. There is, 
for example, the very rare first edition of Bolingbroke’s Idea of a Patriot King, 
of which the author burnt almost the entire issue of fifteen hundred copies, which 
had been printed by Pope against his express instructions. The present copy, 
one of three recorded, is offered at £50. Then there are such pleasant and 
uncommon items as The Curliad (1729), which was the spirited reply to the 
Dunciad Variorum made by that extraordinary character, so frequently lashed 
by Pope and Swift, Edmund Curll; an uncut copy of the first edition of the 
complete Dunciad itself (1743), not too expensive in the original state at {10 ; 
and the Original Letters of Sir John Falstaff (1796), in which Lamb had a hand. 
This, too, is an uncut copy and is priced at £35. It is pleasant to see so good a 
poet as our own Aubrey de Vere represented in the list by four books. The 
May Carols (1857) is certainly cheap in a presentation copy of the first edition 
at sixteen shillings. One error in the catalogue must be noted, because it occurs 
frequently. The London edition of The Fool of Quality, Henry Brooke’s famous 
novel, published by Wm. Johnson, 1766-1770, is not the first issue. The book 
was first published in Dublin, the initial volume appearing in 1765 and bearing 
the legend on the title: ‘‘ Printed for the Autor (sic) by Dillon Chamberlaine.”’ 
The other volumes appeared in the same year as the London issues. 
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SHAKESPEARE v. SHALLOW. 


This book is the salvation of Shakespeare. Not only is he saved from 

Baconians and from the doubt of his very existence under his own character— 
this book gives him an existence and many local habitations—but he is saved 
from the professors and the schoolmasters who turn him into a model for good 
conduct marks and a bore for boyhood all over the English speaking world and a 
good part of the remainder. 
_ Shakespeare was a gunman! That is, he wore steel on hip and bombasted 
it with the best of them. And why wouldn’t he? A little of the imagination 
our schoolmasters taught us to look for in the plays applied to the poet would 
have shown that no one who lived on the edge of the law in Elizabethan days 
and was persecuted by the preposterous Puritans could have been the fade-out 
we studied. They had him nearly gone. There was a school to prove that he 
was Bacon. Anyone who tried to write under a nom-de-plume a play for the. 
Abbey (I am not thinking of the acceptance of it by that group) would realise 
one thing certainly and that is there could be no concealing authorship in a town 
the size of Dublin. And Elizabethan London was just as addicted to gossip. 
And yet Bacon is presumed to have “ got away with”’ giving the best poetry in 
the world to an nonentity who was not even accused, much less suspected, of 
being a mere mouth-piece by the jealous poets who competed with him for a 
livelihood. That is what the professors had brought us to, until a greater pro- 
fessor redeemed Shakespeare and ourselves. 

“Cut off definitely from the lucrative City inn-yards, when acting in the 
theatres was once more allowed, the troupes of players were restricted to the four 
play-houses in the suburbs—the Theatre and Curtain in Shoreditch, and the 
Rose and the new Swan on the Surrey side. There were difficulties with this 
house (Henslowe’s Rose) for it had long borne the brunt of Puritan attack ; and 
now James Burbage its owner, father of Richard Burbage the actor, was involved 
in a dispute with Giles Allen, his ground landlord over a renewal of the lease. 
Burbage was nearly two years behind with his rent. As for the other possible 
house, the Curtain in Shoreditch, there is no evidence that Shakespeare and ‘his 
fellows used it in the autumn of 1596 the date of Shakespeare’s arrest in Surrey.” 

Yes, the professors should have realised that to one of “ those harlotry 
players ” life would have been as insecure as to a keeper of a shebeen in the region 
around our Shoreditch, Amiens Street. They should have guessed that few ot 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ characters ’’ if any were created without drawing from prototypes 
in contemporary life. Half the work of imagination of embodying “ forms more 
real than living man” was done for Shakespeare who had only to embody the 
vigorous types of that ‘“ intenser ’’ and superhuman day. 

The official fiction of our modern novelists who find it hard with direct 
transmission to make a character live, that ‘“‘ these characters are purely fic- 
titious ”’ might have been words enough to the wise. It should have hinted to 
our teachers that it was the literary man’s practice in every age. IT have half 
a mind to apply for a recovery of the money spent on my education as money 
obtained by false pretences were it not that I can imagine the defence rebutting 
the application by questioning a completion of contract. ‘‘ The pupil was neither 
tractable nor teachable. He turned our establishment into a cross between a 
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stadium and Borstal school.” Ah, yes; I was the cross between boredom and 
beadledom, and “‘ commit to memory ten lines from Macbeth.” Had it only 
dawned on me that all I had to do was to listen to Lynham, mine Ancient Pistol, 
featuring, ‘‘ my friend McSapling, the Sensitive Plant ’’ to be made as merry 
as the song called for from Bardolph would have made Honest Jack ; and that 
when they buried Piano May to “a quart a cab, just as she would have wished it 
herself,” I was beside Doll Tearsheet, I would have been a scholar of Shakes- 
peare instead of, as I am now, a Malvolio to all scholarship ; I might have seen 
life with a poet’s retina. I might have recaptured that song unsung which Bar- 
dolph knew and then “a merrier man than I am one lives not in Christendie.”’ 
James Joyce caught a merry catch, one of the levia carminia, whose counterpart 
cheered the passing of Petronius as he sung himself to sleep with Limericks ; and 
Joyce taught me as an heritage its words, lilt and marvellous refrain. Joyce, 
who never forgets, has it yet, and I. But as life is brittle I must put it into 
writing and send it to my Bank, for from all the signs I see Ireland shall soon be 
in need of some such song to make it merry for the gloom of an ergastula is falling 
upon our land. It will be the most precious thing I ever “‘ lodged.”” And I shall 
often wonder what the Bankers have “ one half so precious.”’ It would lessen 
my fears that I should cease to be before it was recorded. 

I am trying to resist the temptation to speculate on the value of hawdy 
songs as an indication of the greatness of an epoch or an era. Triumphant 
Caesars were followed by troops singing the fescennine songs to avert the evil 
eye, “Caesar Gallos subegit’’ and the French mocked Marlborough in such 
catches ; so too Voltaire mocked Frederick the Great. Then no sailor put to 
sea when the sailing was on “ the main sea deep’”’ without a gallous chantey ; 
and, judging by the lyric which is the gem in my poor head, the greatest period 
this old town ever saw was the Eighteenth Century. And I would be right. 
Pegasus was “ galloping, rearin’’’ then. Where are the blue coats and the long 
legged men on horseback ? Where is the indomitable seat? And the “ wise 
acceptance’ of Fate’s outrage with a song? The green lanes are lined by 
Labourers’ Cottages, and there are as many tenants in the spacious rooms as of 
old there were dozens of port. ‘‘ Obscene language” takes the place in the 
charge sheet of “ Drunk and resisting arrest.’’ And to be a successful “ Leader ”’ 
it is now necessary to dress like the Manager of a Cats’ Home. The hooves are 
gone from the cobbles and no cloak sticks out with steel. The pale cast is here 
but where’s the thought ? Only Dick remains and bears the weight of the great 
times unbowed. 


Beau nez, dont les rubis ont costé mainte pipe 
De vin blanc et claret, 
Et duquel la couleur richement participe 
Du rouge et violet. 
Bardolph has gone “ on change ’’! 

By all this I mean to testify to the great service the industry and erudition 
of Dr. Hotson has rendered to poetry, with which Shakespeare is synonymous. 
He has made Shakespeare more human than Homer who once was just as lost. 
And he has connected the Shakespeare of the professors with the writer of the 
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poems and plays and in addition connected the dramatist with his characters. 
The service is incalculable. If it sends me to read the plays without the asso- 
ciation of “Schools ’” what must it not do for those who are still open to be 
summoned by the Proctors. For Shakespeare has endeared himself to us all by 
what he did to William Brooke, Lord Cobham, by turning by name an ancestor 
of his Lordship into Sir John Oldcastle, the fat buffoon who had to be called 
Falstaff to mitigate the offence ; and by putting that “‘ loose person of no reckon- 
ng or value,” William Wayte in “‘ metum mortis”; and by being arrested in 
urrey. 

In spite of the way I was taught or on account of it, I suspected something of 
this all along. You couldn’t have a poet, that is a personified imagination which 
could turn a cottage into a castle, see in violets dim the lids of Juno’s eyes, con- 
strained by the bye-laws of Justice Shallow. I suspected that the explanation 
of the signatures’ illegibility was that Shakespeare got a slight hemiplegia, that 
would explain his retirement before fifty. And the tradition of a drinking bout. 
as a contributory cause of death. Who ever met an abstemious Englishman, 
so much the less Elizabethan ? (And I have met so many of them out of time 
and out of place that I ought to know). England was emigrating and the 
Empire was being built and the result of this expansion and acquaintance with 
the navigable .... Ah, I am echoing someone, Dr. Dowden very likely. For- 
give me. I am not dealing with ‘‘His Mind and Art,” but a far more 
enlivening and beneficent book: Shakespeare versus Shallow. The Nonsuch 
Press, price 12s. 6d. on earth but priced beyond rubies on Parnassus. 

It is the best detective story in the world and about the best writer. It 
should be in the school curriculum of every schoolboy. It is the Exodus from 
Hollywood to Manhood and spacious days. 

But “We burn daylight. Here, read, read!” O. G. 


* * * * 


H. OrmsBy: France; A Regional and Economic Geography. Londons 

Methuen and Co. 21s. net. xiv. 515 pp. 

I should like to have nothing but good to say of this book. It is, I fancy, 
the first treatment of France from the point of view of modern geography in 
English. It does not profess to be historical nor ethnographic: I could never- 
theless have wished to see some reference to the linguistic frontiers of the French 
language other than those on p. 354 and 378 to the limits of French and German. 
The frontier of French and Provengal would offer equally curious and significant 
features. M. Jules Ronjat’s Grammaire Istorique (sic) des Parlers Provencaux 
Modernes Tome I. provides the facts. But I have a more serious complaint to 
make. Why treat of the Railways of France with so many inaccuracies as those 
which disfigure Chapter XIV.? On p. 456 we read: “ At Creil it (the Liége- 
Paris line) is joined by the Antwerp-Paris line which passes through Roubaix, 
Lille and Douai, and receives the line from Dunkirk at Arras and the line from 
Calais at Amiens.” The Antwerp-Paris line runs by Brussels, Mons, Quévy, 
and joins the Liége-Paris line at Sous-les-Bois, west of Maubeuge. This, the 
main-line, is referred to as a branch line (p. 458). And why no mention of the 
Calais and Dunkirk-Lille services, or of the Boulogne, Calais and Dunkirk Bale 
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services? In the section on the Est system, the Orient Express is not 
mentioned. 

The section of the P. L. M. is even more unsatisfactory. On p. 462 we read: 
“A loop-line from Moulins passes up the Allier valley, serving the basins of 
Roanne, Le Forez, and Le Puy.” The line actually branches off, not at Moulins, 
but at St. Germain des Fossés to Roanne and St. Etienne, and at St. Germain 
des Fossés, or by some trains, at Vichy, to Ambert, Le Puy. 

Further on we read : “‘ A minor line crossing the Cantal traverses the southern 
Causses and Escandorgue and descends to Bas Languedoc.” No line of the 
P. L. M. crosses the Cantal. I suppose the Orleans line from Arvant to Aurillac, 
which does cross the Cantal, is intended ; or the Orleans line from Bort to Neus- 
sargues, with its continuation, by the Midi, to St. Flour, where it is joined by the 
P. L. M. line from Brioude, and so over the Causses by Millau to Bédarieux and 
Béziers. 

We may well ask (p. 463) how Bresse can be served by a line running from 
Dijon to either Belfort or Besangon. In any case the Dijon, Besangon, Belfort 
line must be distinguished (as it is not) from the Dijon, St. Amour, Bourg, or 
Macon Bourg Ambérieu lines. Why no mention either of the Lyon, Bourg, Lons 
le Saulnier, Besangon line? The section on the Etat System contains a few 
errors and has some omissions. Why are the Dieppe and St. Malo Nantes, La 
Rochelle Bordeaux services not mentioned? The Etat route to Bordeaux from 
Paris (p. 464) does not pass Tours. Tours is on a branch line. The Lyon, St. 
Pierre des Corps, La Rochelle service P. L. M. Orléans Etat might have been 
mentioned. Is it correct to say that the Bordeaux line passes ‘“‘ no town of any 
significance ’’ between Chartres and Bordeaux? What of Saumur, Parthenay, 
Niort, Saintes ? 

The Orleans section is defective also. The statement on p. 465 suggests 
that the Sud Express runs five times daily! There is no mention of the Orleans 
route to Clermont-Ferrand, nor of the line from Vierzon to Montlugon, Bort, 
Neussargues and via the Midi onwards to Béziers. : 

The Midi section contains one glaring error. We read on p. 465: “... the 
Gate of Cascassonne, whence one branch goes to Narbonne and Perpignan, and 
the other serves Bas-Languedoc.’’ The junction is not at Carcassonne, but at 
Narbonne. Only a very unimportant branch line leaves the main line at Car- 
cassonne for Limoux (and ultimately for Perpignan). There is no mention of the 
Montauban, Castres, Bédarieux line, nor of the Bayonne (or Dax), Pau, sarbes, 
Toulouse line, nor of the Neussargues Béziers line. 

Is Dijon the busiest station in France? (p. 462). 

It seems to me that the Central Massif has somewhat inadequate treatment 
(pp. 27-74): this also applies to Bas Languedoc (pp. 306-308). Surely it is 
inaccurate to say (p. 33) that “on the other side of the (Allier) basin the steep- 
edged Forez plateau crossed by only one road, must be traversed. Beyond 
comes the sudden drop to the valley of the Loire, and finally the plateau of Jarez 
must be negotiated via St. Etienne or Roanne before the descent of the winding 
valley of the Gier can be made to Givors or Lyons.” 

From Clermont Ferrand there is a direct road via Thiers, Boen, Feurs to 
Lyon. It is not necessary to make any détour. The map on p. 40 does not 
show this road (a Route Nationale) beyond Feurs. 
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I have not space to point out other errors and omissions, nor to refer to the 
excellent features of the book, of which there are many. As it stands, it will be 
indispensable to any student of French geography who does not wish to use the 
more detailed and satisfactory works written in French. Some of the matter is, 
I believe, quite original and valuable. R. B. 


* * * * 


Porms. By Padraic Colum. Macmillan & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 


When we were young and at college one book seemed more precious than 
all the others of the Literary Movement, a little book, bound in brown like an 
unpretentious autumn leaf, crinkled too like a leaf from much carrying about in 
pockets, and well-thumbed from being read on mountain walks and seaside picnics, 
marked with a grass-blade, and with a few grains of sand falling out of its binding. 
It was Padraic Colum’s Wild Earth, and in some curious way every poem in that 
perfect collection was interwoven with one’s youthful life and dreams. Dermott 
Donn Macmorna, the Drover, the Poor Scholar and the Ballad Singer, we knew all 
of them by heart ; they were to adolescence what the Little Mermaid, Kay and 
Gerda and Elise and her Swan brothers were to childhood. The music of the 
“Cradle Song’”’ and the breathless sorcery of ‘‘ The Terrible Robber Men” 
constantly ran in one’s head, as did those magical lines from ‘‘ The Drover ”— 


“My thoughts on white ships 
And the King of Spain’s daughter,”’ 


and many others. Few poets can pack so much enchantment into a couple of 
lines. 

Since the days of Wild Earth Mr. Colum has had his living to get by journalism 
in America, and had he not been essentially a poet, his verse might easily have 
become meretricious or he might have ceased to write any at all, but as this book 
of his collected poems so amply witnesses, his Muse has never deserted him, 
and whether it is Hawaii, or the Condor eagles, or the work of an Italian sculptor 
that inspire him, his poems retain their clear-eyed sincerity and limpid music, 
and cast their spell over middle age as they did over youth. He has never 
employed his art as have so many contemporary poets, in the negative revolt 
against the mechanical turmoil and standardisation of cities, rather he has con- 
centrated on a positive acceptance of earth’s beauty. His poems flower naturally 
from the deeps of Wild Earth, whether it be in Ireland or Tahiti. The well of his 
inspiration is fed by primeval rivers. 


“Who knows 
When come the waters? Through what passages 
Beneath ? From what high tors 
Where forests are? Forests dripping rain ! 
Branches pouring to the ground; trunks, barks, roots, 
Letting the streamlets down: through the dark earth 
The water flows, and in that secret flood 
That’s called a spring, that finds this little hollow.” 
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From such a living source springs the unerring vision, the loving wisdom 
with which he writes of the country people, the animals and flowers. Born 
and brought up on the soil, he understands and possesses it with a comprehension 
that no town-bred outsider can ever achieve, and from this too comes his feeling 
for fairy tale, ballad and legend. He can no more sentimentalise his subject 
than could the old ballad singers of Percy’s Reliques, and in poems such as 
“Donal Ban” or “ Polonius and the Ballad Singers,” the passionate sincerity of 
feeling wedded to a stark simplicity of statement show that he inherits their strange 
force in no small degree. ; 

The poems entitled ‘‘ Reminiscence,’’ with which the book appropriately 
begins, recapture the feelings and impressions of a childhood spent in a little 
Irish country town, with a lovely vividness. The portrait of the old woman 
who sold “ Jews’ harps, and Masks and Kites,” revisited after many years, has 
an affecting poignancy. 


“How strange to think that she is still inside 
After so many turns of the tide— 
Since this lit window was a dragon’s eye 
To turn us all to wonder coming nigh— 
Since this lit window was a dragon’s eye!”’ 


The Honey Seller too and Nell the Rambler are figures that with slight 
variations were familiar to and must awaken an answering echo in the hearts of 
those who were Irish children of Mr. Colum’s generation. One of the secrets 
of the charm of this sequence and indeed of most of his verse, is the author’s 
retention of the clear vision, the sense of enchantment that envelops the ordinary 
events of daily life to a child’s eyes and mind. Yet never for an instant does he 
fall into that false naiveté or that too pretty fancifulness which entrap so many 
would-be simple versifiers. This is particularly evident in the section entitled 
“ Creatures.” To write about either animals or flowers without becoming either 
maudlin or banal might be a searching poetic test. Mr. Colum has an exquisite 
sympathy for, and understanding of animals and birds. In ‘‘ The Jackdaw” 
he captures the very essence of jackdawishness, and in “ Asses” the delicate- 
stepping, appealing beauty of a donkey and her foal. 


“White, white was the mother 
As a dusty white road ; 
Black on back and on shoulders 
The cross-markings showed. 


Such was the mother— 
The foal’s hide was brown, 
All fleecy and curly, 

And soft like bog-down ; 


And it nuzzled its mother 
Its head to her knee, 

And blue were its eyes 
Like the pools of the sea!” 
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The poems about flowers possess the same insight and appreciation. Asin the 
finest still-life paintings one is conscious of the intense feeling for the subject 
as well as the fine technique. ‘Lilac Blossoms” is instinct with the dew-wet 
purple fragrance sparkling in the sun, so tragically evanescent, and ‘‘ Laburnums ” 
evokes the old walls of Dublin suburban gardens in Spring, transformed by the 
golden rain spilling on to the pavements. 

Wild Earth is enlarged with some fresh poems, notably “ A Mountaineer ” 
and the beautiful restoration of an old song “ Shall I go Bound and you go Free.” 

Those who have lost sight of Mr. Colum’s poetry since he left Ireland, through 
it being scattered in periodicals, or from other reasons, would be well advised 
to buy or borrow his collected poems, for it is scarcely possible to open them at 
any page without coming under the old spell of his unusual and clear-eyed vision, 
and of that silvery flute music, unpretentious and sweet, with which it is expressed. 
Incidentally, the volume is attractively bound and worthily printed by the 

M. G. 


Westminster Press. 
* * * x 


Tue Bricut Tempration. By Austin Clarke. London: Allen & Unwin. 
75. 00. Tet. 

Some issues ago, when Mr. Austin Clarke published in these pages the opening 
chapter of this, his first, novel, he gave us an unforgetable, kaleidoscopic glimpse 
into a world hitherto unexplored by Irish novelists—that world of Celtic-Roman- 
esque art and scholarly holiness, previously known mostly through those coloured 
and half-human entanglements of the Illuminators. Having the complete novel 
before us, these entanglements are unravelled with more amazing dexterity and 
delight. We are presented with the weavers of that mysterious world ; their 
human affairs and surroundings create ‘“‘ The Bright Temptation ”’ to which their 
pious entanglements offer but slight protection. Indeed, through the glow of 
Mr. Clarke’s imaginative prose, we light on a life of natural passion made humorous 
through the inhibitions of the clergy. Mr. Austin Clarke makes us quite at home 
with these distinguished and medieval humours—simply because they are a main 
part of our modern Irish life, with its black-hatted conscience. 

The principal theme of “The Bright Temptation” largely concerns the 
exciting, yet pitiful experiences of Aidan, a scholar unacquainted with the world 
and himself. It is a simple tale of this young man who, accidentally drawn away 
from a holy school, stumbles through physical and spiritual adventures ; and in 
seeking to escape from the flesh, falls into it—only to discover natural beauty 
in a ripening young woman. Their struggle against themselves becomes, in Mr. 
Clarke’s telling ‘‘a beautiful and at the same time a comical thing.” The pit- 
falls of innocence and the hopelessness of abstract piety are dramatically revealed 
through the actions of the scholar who had “ but known the teachings of celibates 
and that dark legend of womankind with which young minds in Ireland are still 
frightened.” Out of the startling freshness, the gentle satire of this remarkable 
novel, one may feel, indeed, a plea for Irish youth in its struggle against the 
oppression of clerical custom and tradition. From that aspect The Bright 
Temptation ”’ may offend the custodians of unnatural laws. No offence is found 
in the magnificence of this novel by any who are moved by beauty. Mr. Austin 
Clarke has produced a memorable work and our imaginations are extensively 
enriched by this most generous gift of his. Into the darkness of our days “* The 
Bright Temptation” brings its light. 
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EUGENE O'NEILL. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WoRKS OF EUGENE O'NEILL. Compiled by Barrett 
H. Clark and Ralph Sanborn. New York, Random House. 7.50 dollars. 


Many people must from time to time have mourned the absence of an accurate 
bibliography of the works of the great American dramatist Eugene O’Neill, and 
at last it has been compiled and issued in America. In this sumptuously-produced 
and exhaustive volume Messrs. Barrett H. Clark, the well-known dramatic critic, 
and Ralph Sanborn have done something which will earn them the gratitude of 
large numbers of people in all parts of the world. Not content with a mere list 
of titles and such matters the compilers of this volume have indulged in research 
to such good purpose that they have rescued from oblivion many of O’Neill’s 
early writings which would otherwise never have been known to the average 
reader, and probably not even to the specialist. Even the specialist would have 
been compelled to use considerable time and acumen to identify many of the early 
verses which are here re-printed for the first time from the newspapers and 
periodicals in which they were originally published. 

The volume is divided into three parts, each of which is fully illustrated with 
specimens. The first part is devoted to “ Collations,’ and includes detailed 
references to everything that can be definitely identified as being the work of 
Eugene O’Neill. One of the most useful things about this part of the work is 
the series of title-pages and other pictorial material which the compilers have 
got together for the assistance of all who may desire to take more than a literary 
or dramatic interest in the work of Eugene O'Neill. Part two is devoted to 
“Critical Matter on O’Neill. Unpublished Plays. Anthologies.” In this part 
will be found all that is immediately available in books other than those of Eugene 
O’Neill himself, thus constituting invaluable apparatus for the student who may 
desire to investigate what has been written about the dramatist in every part 
of the world. It is, perhaps, to Part Three that most readers will turn first ; 
for in this part is contained a selection from the early verse which O’Neill con- 
tributed to the periodicals with which he had contact in the earlier years of his 
literary life. While it is true that the verses contain little that is worth re-printing, 
and nothing that would justify collection in a separate volume, it is also true that 
these verses show at once the questing nature of the writer, and suggest much 
of what is now revealed to everyone in his plays. 

The Bibliography is the first of its kind about O’Neill’s work, and as such 
it should find a place in the libraries of all interested in the drama. That it is 
an essential to all public libraries should not need to be stated ; and that it is a 
work that will be treasured can be stated with passionate emphasis. Probably 
it will later become one of the most-sought-after books that this year has brought 
forth, because it has within its covers those early verses of a great dramatist. 


ALLE MG 

* * * *. 

THE LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL SIR JOHN FRENCH, First Ear oF Ypres, K.P., 

G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G._ By His Son, Major the Hon. Gerald 
French, D.S.O. a 

In reviewing the biography of a man written by his son, one invariably 

suspects that filial piety and family dignity may obtrude themselves inordinately ; 
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and so in this case of the Life of Sir John Denton Pinkstone French I searched 
suspiciously lest my criticism should be warped or biased. 

War produces an insanity of judgment not only in the minds of those who 
conduct the actual field operations, but also in the minds of the civilians, whose 
normal peaceful state is rudely disturbed with a shocking suddenness. And so 
to hundreds of thousands John French is a figure of adoration and to others 
a name to be vituperated and calumniated in every conceivable manner. 

Since these terrible days there has been, however, sufficient time to return 
to a sanity of expression of opinion and to review the lives of the great ones— 
most of whom have passed on to a Valhalla, as did the old gods from their 
Twilight—with some degree of moderation. It were an impertinence for any 
to state that any of these great ones had not committed what might be called 
cardinal errors. They did, as Napoleon did, won and lost their battles, but 
when all is said and done, we must ask how many of the lost battles were decisive ; 
how many of the won battles were decisive. The entry to a war may well be 
the time when a battle brings a decision which all through the conflict has a 
definite bearing on the eventual issue. 

It is to this phase, therefore, that one must draw attention when it comes 
to a question of military action and genius. French possessed his own peculiar 
genius, which accomplished great things, but which of course was not impervious 
to defeat. Napoleon possessed his peculiar genius, which carried him to defeat 
in the decisive battle of his career at Waterloo. 

The Hon. Gerald French, the present biographer, deals very fully, and I must 
say dispassionately, with that period of his father’s life from which the world has 
been accustomed to judge the man—the early life—boyhood, youth and early 
manhood. Here we find the boy impressed with the family tradition of the 
Navy, with its tenets of discipline, imagination, swift action, courage and 
efficiency ; so who will say that French as a General did not carry these with 
him throughout his career to the grave? When the Army called him from the 
senior service, what more natural than that he should choose the then swiftest 
branch of the Army, the cavalry ? 

There are hundreds of thousands alive to-day who will remember to what 
purpose he led cavalry in the South African War, and his emergence from this 
comparatively small conflict with a reputation enhanced when the reputations 
of others were buried in now forgotten graves. Of him, if I remember rightly, 
Christian De Wet, the elusive Boer General, said: “I would give Buller seven 
years to catch me, Kitchener seven months, Roberts seven weeks, and French 
seven days.” This is the tribute from a bitter enemy. ; r 

But it is in the Great War that we must judge these qualities, and it is to 
this end that his son, in an admirably documented biography, sets out to maintain 
that his father used them to the full and with decisive success. He claims, 
and I think the impartial critic will admit, that French’s genius in the terrible 
retreat and his conception of the battle of the Marne were the two outstanding 
decisive actions in the war. The retreat from Mons, apparently a defeat, was 
in effect the preparation for as decisive a battle as was ever fought in the annals 
of military history. Such an authority as General Ludendorff, of the German 
General Staff, named it so, and his authority, as the possessor of the German 
Plan down to the minutest detail, cannot be passed over lightly. The forewords 
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by the late Marshal Joffre and Field-Marshal Allenby are not such as can be 
set aside with contempt as coming from irresponsible people, nor yet can any 
pass over John French’s masterly defence of the Ypres salient, where the solitary 
memorial to this great soldier lies in the famous cathedral. 


* * * * 


THE GARDENER’s CHAPBOOK. Edited by E. H. M. Cox. London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1931. Pp. xii + 258. 


I OPENED this book with great expectations. They were disappointed. I will 
say nothing of the anthology. The editor’s choice of prose and verse extracts 
will please, no doubt, a number of readers. It is a personal matter. The 
section on ‘‘ Herbs and Simples”’ is most unsatisfactory ; it might have been 
so excellent. It is written by a devotee of herbal medicine who goes so far as 
to assert that the “isolation of the alkaloids from the surrounding potash salts 
and the strength in which the alkaloid is given often alleviates distressing 
symptoms quickly, but the disease is driven inwards and not cured.” It is 
surely unscientific to state that ‘“‘ the herbs are living and the life principle which 
defies analysis is separated from the drug when it is chemically extracted.” 
How can the life principle persist even in herbal concoctions or decoctions: the 
plant is dead and dried and infused! The chapter is full of mythology also. 
There are plenty of good books, for those who like them, in English and French, 
on herbal medicines. Let me instance Dr. M. F. Moloney’s Irish Ethno-Botany 
(Gill), which, although slight, is trustworthy and gives the Irish names as well 
as the English and Latin. A still less satisfactory section is that on “‘ Forgotten 
Plants.” The list of these given contains only: Southernwood, Woodruff, 
Cedronella triphylla, Commelina coelestis, Corydalis cana, Daphne mezereum, 
Dcanthus plumarius, The Yellow Day-Lily, Double Dame’s Violet, Morning 
Glory, Lobelia Tupa, Lunara biennis (Honesty), Rose-Campion, Night-Scented 
Stock, Melianthus major, Melittis melissophyllum, Musk, Marvel of Peru, 
Bergamot, Morina, Bog Myrtle, Venus’s Navelwort, Paeonia officinalis, Solomon’s 
Seal, Fair Maids of France, and Mignonette. 

Very few of these are really forgotten. Thompson and Morgan list Fair 
Maids of France as “very scarce.’’ Southernwood and Woodruff are quite 
common. I grow Commelina myself and find that it flowers readily from seed 
sown out of doors in late spring in our climate but that the tubers are apt tc 
die off in winter. There is an excellent specimen of Daphne mezereum in 
Malahide village. The Day Lily is quite common. The Rose-Campion, 
except Chalcedonicum, is a weed. Night-scented stock is very common. 
Incidentally it is called Mattiola (sic, instead of Matthiola) bicornis on p. 117 
and Hesperis tristis on p. 203! Honesty is quite common. I grow Bergamot, 
both Monarda fistulosa and M. didyma. Morina is unusual, although I grow it. 
I cannot share the author’s preference,for the ‘‘ old, small-flowered, greenish- 
white ’’ mignonette. Solomon’s Seal is quite common, and so are the old 
fashioned European Peonies. Musk is common enough, but not worth growing 
except in mass against a warm rock, where it makes a brave show, although 
unscented. And why grow Bog myrtle in a garden? The Chapters on “‘ The 
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Uses of Fruit” and “ Vegetables and Salads” give some good recipes. But 
on Salads in general Jason Hill’s book is much more full and varied. The 
Section on “Some English Names” is rather futile, too full or not complete 
enough. The botanical names of the plants mentioned elsewhere in the book 
by their common names should be included. For example we should and do 
not learn that Parsley Piert is' Alchemilla arvensis. Incidentally the properties 
attributed to it in the chapter on Herbs are also attributed to Alchemilla vulgaris 
(Lady’s Mantle). BasitThyme is given but not the much commoner Basil 
(Ocymum basilicum and O. minimum). Bergamot is not Mentha odorata. The 
usual Blue Poppy is not Meconopsis simplicifolia. The ordinary lesser Celandine 
is not Chelidonium. Rudbekia is misspelled. Why has Cornus Mas got a full- 
stop after it as if Mas were an abbreviation? Helichrysum is not the only 
Everlasting. 

Surely the Gilliflower is the Stock not the Wallflower (Cheiranthus). 
Crataegus oxyacantha is The Common Hawthorn, not the Glastonbury Thorn, 
which is C. praecox. There are hundreds of Rock Pinks besides Dianthus, 
petraeus (not listed by Ingwersen). 

The “ Calendar ”’ is useful, but not quite adapted (of course) to the seasons 
of Ireland. 

On p. 217 we are told to grow Tarragon, Chervil and Marjoram. Excellent 
advice. But why were they not mentioned in an earlier chapter? It should 
also be made clear that by Tarragon is meant Artemisia dracunculus, not the 
noisome weed the seed of which is sold even by quite reputable seedsmen, A. 
dracunculoides. And the Marjoram shall be the knotted (or Annual) Origanum 
onites. The perennial is not worth growing. Chervil is a much neglected 
but desirable ingredient of potato salad ; but get the seed from Vilmorin Andrieux 
et Cie in Paris. On p. 219 Sugar Peas and Celeriac are recommended—advice 
which I heartily endorse. The advice on p. 241 on Wasps is perhaps sound ; 
but I found this year that Jam Pots, covered, with a small hole in the cover, 
caught thousands of wasps, when Cyanide failed to do any harm to them. It 
is true I did not try Carbon bisulphide. 

I really do not know for whom this Chapbook is intended. It is useless to 
a real Gardener, who cannot glean more than a casual hint and very few of them. 
It may interest amiable old gentlemen, who have no garden, or the baser sort 
of clergymen. 


* * * * 


THIRTY YEARS IN THE GOLDEN NortH. By Jan Weltzl. tos. 6d. London: 

George Allen & Unwin. 

The average expedition to the Northern wildernesses fades into complete 
insignificance beside the amazing experiences of Jan Weltzl, who some thirty 
years since decided to forsake the comparative security of Central Europe, where 
he earned a comfortable livelihood, and to journey to farthest Siberia. He had 
heard that the North was the country where a resolute man might make his 
fortune, and speedily making up his mind, set out with only a small cart and 
store of provisions. Two returned convicts gave him much good advice and set 
him the best course to follow, and Weltzl’s perseverance did the rest. The man 
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was as inevitable as any of Jack London’s heroes, and whatever he set his mind 
to became at once an accomplished fact. For nearly two years he plodded steadily 
across Russia until he reached his goal. Obstacles were encountered and over- 
come, rivers were forded, deserts traversed, and the vast forests fearlessly threaded 
by this indomitable man. He possessed the adaptability of Mark Twain’s 
Platypus. For three months he travelled northwards on a raft of his own building. 
The savage cold he defied by staying at some village where he lived with his little 
horse during the winter in one of the huts. Weltzl possessed other good qualities 
as well: he was kind to his animals, and when he had perforce to exchange the 
cob who had served him so well for reindeer, he parted from him with tears, and 
when the reindeer he acquired died in the fulness of time he buried them with an 
equal regret. On arrival at his goal he set up house in a cave on the New Siberian 
Islands, he traded, mined coal from the rocks, and altogether amassed such 
wealth that he later bought a large share in a whaling ship. In time he wandered 
farther afield, and went to the Yukon to prospect for further trading ground. 
He monopolised the Postal Service of the North, and with eight hundred dogs 
helped to open up the country. The shrewd observations of this wonderful man, 
his foresight, strategy and even craft, stamp him as a business pioneer of the 
first rank. The book was taken down from Weltzl’s own lips by two prominent 
journalists, who have kept to the simple style of the narrator as far as possible. 
There is good entertainment for hours in the book. 


* * * * 


SONGS AND SLANG OF THE BRITISH SOLDIER: 1914-1918. Edited by John Brophy 
and Eric Partridge. London: Eric Partridge, Ltd. (The Scholartis Press). 
Third Edition. Ios. 6d. net. 


When this book was first issued (it was reviewed in our July-September 
issue) the Editors appealed for further Songs and Slang: the response has been 
generous, and now the third edition appears, containing the carefully collated 
matter, which has increased the work to nearly double its original size. The 
consequent increase of price is more than justified. In specifically thanking 
his new contributors, Mr. Brophy—to whom his collaborator awards the credit 
of preparing the additions—reveals a pretty touch of ironic humour—probably 
unconscious—by grading them with “ pips’’; thus, by employing the emblems 
used by that Authority he good-naturedly tilts at, he somewhere awards a higher - 
rank for merit to the ex-Private Soldier than to the ‘“‘ Brass-Hat ”’ of the “‘ Bloody 
Business’ of War. That mentality inspired comic-relief for the troops; here 
it retains the atmosphere which will keep this book alive after the spate of war 
literature has subsided. 

* * * * 


THE LIFE oF JOHN REDMOND. By Denis Gwynn. London: George G. Harrap 
and Co., Ltd., 39-41 Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C.2. 25s. net. 


9 Gwynn has given us a remarkably complete account of the Sequence of 
vents in the political life of John Redmond and the activities of the Nationalist 
Party, of which he was leader for eighteen years, from the date of his entry into 
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the British House of Commons to his death. Biographies of notable men usually 
are enhanced by anecdotes and personal reminiscences contributed by close 
acquaintances, but John Redeacad was “a politician first, a politician second, 
and a politician third.” Zeal held him to his post and necessitated almost con- 
tinuous absence from Ireland, while the self-mastery by which he overcame his 
early tendency to leisure and indolence imbued him with the force that made him 
the strict parliamentary disciplinarian he was. He even subdued greatly his 
inherant proneness to hospitality, and very few—even amongst his most trusted 
lieutenants—could claim his intimacy. ually cordial to all his colleagues, 
his invariable termination in correspondence to them was “ Yours very truly.” 
esa Mr. Gwynn has been able to give but little insight into Redmond’s private 
e. 

The actions of the old Nationalist Party were dead ere the demise of John 
Redmond, and but few of its members survive. Whether their programme 
and tactics, and their belief that they had at last reached the point when a settle- 
ment by agreement—which would have obviated the ition of Ireland—could 
be arrived at is a question which, as Mr. Gwynn says, “ may well provide subjects 
for debating societies for generations.” The present generation, living in a time 
when political changes—brought about by a newer and more aggressively deter- 
mined national force—have come so rapidly that the plain man has been unable 
to keep pace with them may, like the “ Connemara Philosopher,” be content to 
“leave the matter so.” 

Subjects for current controversy will be found in the Chapters dealing with 
the turn of events from the two years from 1916—“ The Dublin Insurrection,” 
and “ The Rise of Sinn Fein.” In these the author quotes generously from 
contemporary writers with the object, we must assume, of helping his public 
to a better understanding of John Redmond’s mentality ; his dread of the use 
of armed force and his firm belief that the fall of the older nationalism was largely 
due to a “ split ” amongst the leaders of the Irish politicians in America on the 
“ Pro-British or Pro-German ” question before U.S.A. entered into the War. He 
was convinced that the Rebellion of 1916 was a mistake and that it had failed, but 
the year in which he died was too soon, as after events have proved, for anyone 
to judge its success or failure. Fortunately for him he passed away a few months 
before his party, discredited, was routed im toto at a General Election. 

Mr. Gwynn’s book is a full and dispassionate account of John Redmond 
and the public affairs in which he took part. As in his other works he has collated 
and prepared the subject-matter most admirably, and he presents it to us in the 
lucid style that we expect from him. Here he has been happy in being able to 
deal with a larger volume of authentic material than is usually available. John 
Redmond, always remarkably methodical, retained unique records of all his 
political affairs and private negotiations during the thirty-seven years of his 
Parliamentary life—from before the Parnell Divorce Case down to the last efforts 
to avert Partition in 1918. These personal papers were entrusted to Mr. Gwynn 
by the late Captain W. A. Redmond for purpose of preparing a true biography. 
That trust was not mi s ; 

The book contains about thirty illustrations—cartoons and portraits—of 
men who tock prominent parts in contemporary Irish affairs. LR 
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SEVENTEEN SONNETS. By Monk Gibbon. Joiner and Steele. 3s. 6d. net. 
Gerald ‘Manley Hopkins, to whose memory this book is dedicated, infused 
the rigid form of the sonnet with great originality of both rhythm and diction. 
Mr. Gibbon forestalling his critics, admits to Hopkins’ influence, and in some of 
these poems employs various devices used by his master to create a supple and 
living verse form, such as the six-beat line, reversed feet, and sprung rhythm. 
Hopkins is a dangerous master, as he himself confessed in one of his letters. His 
poetry though often of great beauty and power, teems with technical idiosyn- 
crasies, and with words that are grammatically ambiguous, though the 
finest critics of poetry to-day agree with Mr. Gibbon in recognising his genius. 
It is a sign of poetic grace in one whose first book of poems had such a popular 
success, that their author should so wholeheartedly cast off his early manner and 
take to the sort of experiment which is unlikely to go down as well with the 
admirers of ‘“‘ For Daws to Peck at.’’ In these new sonnets he is striving like so 
many other young poets to-day to give language a new significance and freshness. 
Their content shows a fine sense of spiritual values, and unlike many of his con- 
tempories of the Eliot school, he is not an out-and-out pessimist ; while envisag- 
ing sorrow and pain and the treacherous pitfalls of ambition, he does not ignore 
the possibility of joy, hard-won though it may be. 
“Are these right then, these all but few who—see— 

Hold pen, point way, have say in all we rest 

Think, utter, do, their thought grown presently 

To be what presently, our thought think best ? 

Are these right then, these lack-luck lot to whom 

Sorrow’s a sacred truth, but joy of late 

*s unmasked, unmanned, dishonoured, lust and gloom 

Her residue for youth to contemplate ? 

But, youth—still youth, before too-soon-fledg’d wings 

Take you to flight in so unsunlit sky— 

I, sorrowing also, hoping also, I 

Call you to witness, joy uprushes, springs 

Most really—being unreal ?—nay, now, she sings, 

And all your laughter gives their lust its lie.” 


His vision of life is courageous and reviving, and thers are indications in such 
sonnets as “‘ Filius Patri’’ and ‘“‘ West Ireland ’’ that when he has shaken off the 
mantle of Father Hopkins, at present somewhat idolatrously worn, he will write. 
with greater depth and originality than before. M. G. 


* * * * 


Cavinc: Episodes of underground exploration. By E. A. Baker. Chapman 
and Hall. 15s. net. 


Mr. Baker is a modern Arne Saknussem who like his predecessor in Jules 
Verne’s romance has devoted a large slice of his life to exploring the bowels of 
the earth. During the last thirty years he has penetrated to the farthest access- 
ible depths of almost every cavern of note in these islands, and he is as familiar 
with the penetralia of most famous caves as the pedestrian is with his daily beat. 
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The writer has not confined himself by any means to the caverns formed by the 
processes of nature, but has even ventured into the London sewers and he gives 
an account of the Fleet River which he visited with a party. He devotes almost 
a chapter to the much discussed Dene Holes, of which more than a hundred are 
known in a zone from twelve to fifteen miles from London, and although those 
who champion strange theories concerning the origin of these excavations may 
feel dissatisfied with the summary way their ideas are disposed of, they must 
admit that the rejection of such surmises does not arise from ignorance or hasty 
conclusions, and reading the evidence as Mr. Baker puts it concede that his 
opinion that the holes are merely draw wells for chalk is not only plausible but 
very probable. With the same thoroughness with which he explored his native 
caves the author has visited some of the principal cave systems on the Continent, 
notably those at Les Eyzies. The book contains plenty of other matters besides 
mere cave mapping, and the non-scientific reader will feel grateful for an abund- 
ance of pleasant and sometimes thrilling episodes. It is a pity that Mr. Baker 
has not devoted at least a chapter to the animal life that is occasionally found 


in caves. 
* * * & 


THE Facts or Fiction. By Norman Collins. Victor Gollancz. London. 

Ios. 6d. nett. 

This is a history of the English novel from Samuel Richardson to James 
Joyce. The author, Mr. Norman Collins, one of the most brilliant of the younger 
Critics, points out that most of the books on this subject start and finish too early 
to satisfy the general reader ; hence this brightly written volume, in the course 
of which a good many judgments are registered which cut right across generally 
accepted ideas. But Mr. Collins is always lively and witty, and he may be for- 
given a good deal of the sting of his epigram for the sake of the entertainment 
which he provides. 

The first reputation to suffer at the hands of this trenchant critic is Henry 
Fielding. A writer full of gusto and humour, Fielding was “a romanticist who 
thought he was a realist,’ and all his women are men disguised. Richardson, 
on the contrary, was the first psychological novelist, and had an eye like a camera, 
but he was devoid of humour, and all his men are women. While there is much 
to be said for this point of view, many people will find it impossible to agree with 
the onslaught on Goldsmith which follows. “ The Vicar of Wakefield ” is likened 
to one of these pictures of ‘innocence akin to idiocy”’ such as might appear 
‘on a sublime tradesman’s calendar,” while the author is described as an “ in- 
spired loafer.” Jane Austen fares little better ; according to Mr. Collins, “ she 
had a heart the size of a humming-bird’s, and a head like a hailstone.” Scott 
is restored to his former grandeur in these pages ; but Thackeray, “ the novelist 
of the polite dinner-table, left nothing unsaid in two or three easy pages that could 
not be said in a single difficult sentence.” This is, perhaps, a little overstated. 
Mr. Collins would seem to be on surer ground when he approaches Dickens, whom 
he considers a novelist with the instincts of a dramatist, who ‘“‘ condensed the 
eccentricities of a dozen men into a single man, so that if you met any one of the 
dozen you would declare that Dickens had hit him off.” The Brontes come in 
for high praise, but Mr. Collins does not seem to share the recent revival of admira- 
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tion for George Eliot. Meredith, the optimist, and Hardy, the pessimist, he 
visualises as two intellectual giants travelling on the same road, “one to the 
everlasting wedding-feast—and the other to bury the baby.” Henry James, 
Mr. Collins thinks, has been under-estimated on account of his peculiar style. 
Of living novelists, while Mr. Collins has some pungent things to say about 
Mr. George Moore, he praises “‘ The Brook Kerith ” as containing “ some of the 
most melodious and placid prose in the language. Mr. Galsworthy, he thinks, 
is always looking at life as it recedes from him, while his characters wear the 
aspect of actors in a Morality play. The methods of Mr. James Joyce and his 
disciples do not appeal to Mr. Collins, but he is, on the whole, inclined to suspend 
judgment on ultra-modern activities. It was no easy task to condense the story 
of English fiction into less than 300 pages, but Mr. Collins, in this provocative and 
stimulating study, has emerged successfully from the ordeal, and provided plenty 


of intellectual nourishment for his ‘“‘ voracious and protean ”’ client, the general 
reader. 


* * * * 


Tue GourMETS ALMANAC. Compiled by Allan Ross MacDougall. Desmond 
Harmsworth. 


This is no ordinary cookery book. The author says “‘ All I have set out 
to do is to make . . . a readable Almanac for Gourmets, and all others who, loving 
good things can let their minds play on them away from table.”’ He accordingly 
goes through the year month by month, noting down feasts poems, songs and 
recipes, and many odds and ends of cullinary lore, famous cooks’ such as Brillat 
Savarin’s aphorisms and epigrams, and ancient ceremonies and superstitions. 
Each month is dedicated to some branch of cookery, thus January is devoted to 
sauces, February to soups and April to fish. His vast and interesting range of 
dishes are garnered from all over the world; from Arabia come .™s Kebabs, his 
Bouillabaisse from Provenge (and very good it sounds), and his Pilaff from 
Turkey ; he has no prejudices cxcept against English cookery, of which more 
anon. Like all good cooks he has a conviction that his own methods of creating 
such-and-such a dish are supreme, and certainly his Onion soup and Omelette 
Bonne Femme, the two plats I have experimented with, are excellent. Not the 
least interesting of his recipes are those which he has stolen from his numerous 
painter and sculptor friends, for as Mr. Collier very acutely remarks in his Pre- 
face ‘‘ How shall we take it as a proof of the nobility of cooking, or of the solidity 
of the arts—that painters and sculptors always love their food, and have generally 
the cook’s hand?’”’ If Mr. Macdougall has a fault, it is that h’s dishes nearly 
all err on the side of over-richness. Not everyone could stand these pounds of 
butter and litres of olive oil. His recipes are not for the poor man either, for he 
shares with Mrs. Beeton a tendency towards Victorian lavishness, and the pints 
of wine, the buckets of cream, and the innumerable glasses of Curagoa and other 
liqueurs are not the invariable inhabitants of every pantry. But although not 
for everyday, I can imagine no celebration, party or holiday feast, that would 
not gain immeasurably in popularity and pleasure, by a careful choice from his 
innumerable dainties, prepared with diligence and an eye to the guests’ prefer- 
ences. It is true too, as regards meat, that on the Continent is often inferior 
to the good South Down lamb, or fillet of beef obtainable in England, and there- 
fore probably requires all these spices and sauces to make it palatable, but why 
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allow farces and stuffings no matter how delicious to interfere with the exquisite 
and elusive flavour of that wild darling among all the fruits of the earth, the 
little snowy-capped mushroom of the meadows. For chopped mushrooms to 
form part of the stuffing for meat or fowl is of course another matter. 

Though rival cooks may disagree with much in this book, they can hardly 
fail to be infected by the author’s enterprising adventures and enthusiasm. He 
appends a Garland for Gourmets which includes some of the little known prose 
and verse of gourmandizing. I like Pliny’s dinner prepared for Septitius Clarus, 
a subtle repast to which alas! the guest never turned up, a common enough catas- 
trophe, but one which never loses its sting for the host-cook ; and it was delightful 
to read of the fairy epicures in “ Oberon’s Feast.” 

The drawings by Jean Cocteau and others that embellish the text are often 
witty and amusing. I particularly like the ineffable expression on the face of 
*‘ Pot-au-feu”’ by J. Stettiner. 

Last but not least Mr. John Collier’s preface deserves praise. It is a rare 
and accomplished piece of prose, and his spirited defence of English cooking at 
its best, should stand beside Lamb’s Essay on Roast Pig. I heartily agree with 
his main point, which is that the quality of English raw material, the little legs 
of Welsh mutton, the nutty partridges, the Majestic potatoes, the mushrooms 
and the oysters is supremely fine ; but how tragically common it is in England 
to find such superb viands ruined by the stupidity and carelessness of the cookery. 
And this is the sole reason why Mr. Macdougall and countless other accomplished 
masters of the art regard the English as a race of culinary barbarians. 

The book is produced with originality ; and the good sense of backing its 
pretty green boards with grease-proof American cloth will call forth the heartfelt 
thanks of all practising enthusiasts. M. G. 


* * * * 


TRANSITION. March, 1932. No. 21. The Unicorn Press, 321 High Holborn, 
London. 


The last appearance of Transition in 1930 was a farewell number. It was 
closing because “‘ the transitional period of literature appears to be drawing to 
a close.” The new Transition of 1932 begins with the Editorial declaration, ‘ We 
are still living in an epoch of transition,’ and with an outline of its aims which 
is somewhat vague and wholly bewildering. 

It matters little whether the transitional period of literature is over or is still 
active, for it is a great pleasure to have Transition again. In 1930 it was ‘‘ An 
international quarterly for creative experiment.” In 1932 it is “ An international 
workshop for Orphic creation.” Under any title we welcome it, for it is full of 
adventure and enterprise, and is indispensable to any one interested in the latest 
developments in literature. 


* * of * 


Tue CRITERION. April, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. London: Faber & Faber. 

The Criterion for April opens with an article by Mr. Michael Roberts on 
“ The Categories of T. E. Hulme.’”’ There is a weird story by Mr. Conrad Aiken, 
“Mr. Arcularis,” the technique of which is striking. Mr. Lyle Donagh and Mr. 
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John Gould Fletcher contribute Poems ; Mr. C. M. Bowra gives much interesting 
information in dealing with “‘ The position of Alexander Blok,” and the Editorial 
commentary is concerned chiefly with some books and pamphlets expoundin, 
the present day mixture “ of economic theory, humanitarian enthusiasm an 
religious fervour.” 

* % * * 


Hound and Horn (Quarterly, April-June, 1932. New York: 545 Fifth Ave. 
Price 50 cents) contains a long contribution by Mr. E. E. Cummings, “ From a 
Russian Diary.” Mr. Francis Ferguson provides a literary study entitled ‘“ James 
Joyce’s Exiles and Ibsen,’’ which is studious and thoughtful. There are stories 
by Hazel Hawthorne, Jon Cheever and D. C. De Jong, and Poems by S. Rodman, 
R. P. Blackmur, and L. W. Hubbell. The Photographs by Berenice Abbott 
form an attractive feature of this distinguished journal. 


Our readers are asked to note that among the contents of the Summer 
issue of The Hound and Horn, as announced in our advertisement pages, certain 
additional contributions have been included since that advertisement was 
printed. These include ‘A Banned Writer to a Banned Singer’’ by James 
Joyce, “In Memoriam: Hart Crane” by Allen Tate and a poem by Francis 
Fergusson. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE EpiTor, 


THE DUBLIN MAGAZINE, 
2 Crow STREET, DUBLIN. 


SIR— 

In the third section of “ Introduction to Fighting the Waves”’ in the current 
quarter of THE DUBLIN MAGaziNnE, Dr. W. B. Yeats makes some very interesting 
suggestions about the National Museum, particularly when he says that “ Caesar ” 
should begin by doubling the Museum’s inadequate grant. Money is really 
the crux of the matter, but, even with money and the possibility of sufficient data, 
which we have still a good way to go before attaining, it would obviously not be 
possible to have life-size restorations of ancient Irish dwellings inside our Museum. 
Already there is insufficient room for the collections and the only way would be 
to develop an outdoor Museum on similar lines to those in some of the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

I wonder what is the authority for Dr. Yeats’ theory “ that the Book of 
Kells mixed the grotesque heads of Northern Europe and the Byzantine vine 
formalised and generalised.” It seems to me as wide of the mark as the state- 
ment that, “in general character, the patterns upon the Croziers and Missal 
Boxes in our National Museum are Byzantine Greek,” they are nothing of the 
kind ; they are Romanesque and share the character of similar objects of Western 
niagare origin with such local traditions of design as existed in Ireland at the 

ime. 
Yours faithfully, 


Henry M. SINCLAIR. 


